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Agriculture ts the most healthful, the most useful, and the most noble employment of man.— WasHINGTON. 
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THE NEW VIGNETTE. 

As few of our subscribers seem to have been satis- 
fied with the new vignette that headed the February 
number, we have thrown it aside and substituted 
the old one, which we shall continue to use till we 
can be furnished with something in the place of it 
that will be generally popular. It is no easy task 
to design an appropriate vignette. 

sciatic 

TO POST-MASTERS. 


Wer beg to express our acknowledgments to 
Post- Masters for the interest they have taken in dis- 
seminating this periodical. They will please to con- 
sider themselves as our duly appointed agents in 
their respective localities, and in obtaining subscrip- 
tions deduct the commission allowed by the terms 
(for which see the last page of each number), and 
forward the same with the address, distinctly writ- 
ten, of each subscriber. Please to recollect that 
all letters marked “ P. O. Business,® with the name 
of the Post-Master and office where mailed, go free. 
If any papers come erroneously directed, or lie dead, 
or if anything else at the Post-Office demands the 
attention of the publishers, they can be written to 
without taxing them with postage. As to stoppages, 
by a late decision in court it has been ruled, that 
merely returning a copy of ‘‘ John Smith’s” paper 
with “stop this” written on it, without post-mark, or 
other indication of locality, was not sufficient or 
legal notice; but a written notice, with name, place, 
date, and reason, must be sent to the publisher, and 
“ franked,” that it may be taken out bis him, 

In all cases Post-Masters are requested to remit 
the amount of subscriptions to C. M. Saxton, 205 
Broadway, at the risk of the publishers. They 
particularly request that no Post-Office orders be 
sent, as it 18 more trouble to go through the form of 
collecting them than they are worth. 
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Agricultural Rooms, Feb. 11th, 1847. Hl 
Present—George Vail, President; J. M. Sher- ‘| 


wood, ex-President; Wm. Buel, Samuel Cheever, 
C. N. Bement, Vice-Presidents ; A. McIntyre, Trea- 
surer; B. P. Johnson, Secretary ; T. J. Marvin,W. 
A. Beach, J. T. Blanchard, A. Stevens, Executive 
Committee; E. P. Prentice, Dr. A. Thompson, Wm. 
H. Sotham. | 

Mr. Prentice, from the committee on the premium ‘ 
list, reported that the committee had been unable to i 
complete the list in time for this meeting. And the 
same was re-committed to the committee, to report 
to the Board at their next meeting—and the Secre- 
tary was added as a member of the committee. t 

A communication from E. M. Gale, M.D., on ‘® 
the cause of abortion in cows, was read and referred 7 
to the committee on preparations and transactions. 

Communications from Hon. Benj, Enos, Madison 
County, and the President, on the adoption of rules 
for measuring corn crops, &c., were read and re- 
ferred to the committee on premium list. 

Statement of a crop of oats raised by Hamilton 
Morrison, was presented and read, and no premium 
awarded, as the rules required hy the Society as to 
the measurement of land and of the crop, had not 
been observed*by the applicant, nor any sample of 
his grain presented. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, the plan of show 
groundsat Auburn, was ordered to be engraved, 
under direction of Messrs. McIntyre, Tucker, and 
Stevens. ” 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, the President, W 
Sherwood, and Mr. Stevens were appointed ace -f. 
mittee to prepare regulations for grain — AQ- 

The Secretary was directed to return the ? ! 
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of the Society to P. L. Simmons, Esq., of ¥ ~ondon, 
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for his valuable communication to the Society on ing. 
substances are found more economical for fattening 
| purposes. 


grasses, and forward to him the Transactions of the | 
Society for 1844 and 1845. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, vols. 4 and 5 of the} 
Transactions were ordered to be furnished | 
} 


. Historical Society. 
otion of Mr. Stevens, 

Resolred, That a set of the Transactions of the 
Society be furnished to the New York Agricultural 
Association. 

Messrs. Johnson, Stevens, and Bement were ap- 
pointed a committee to superintend the preparation 
and printing of the Transactions of the Society. 

On motion of Mr. Stevens, 

Resolved, That the Show and Fair of the Society 
be held at Saratoga Springs, on the 14th, 15th, and 
16th of September, 1847, and that the first day be 
devoted exclusively to the examinations by the com- 
mittees, and the second and third days to the exhi- 
bition—on condition that the persons who shall have 
presented a written guaranty to the board, furnish 
a bond executed by themselves or others in exchange 
for the same at the next meeting of the board— 
conditioned, that this Society shall not be charged 
with any of the expenses of the Fair at that piace. 

Messrs. Hoveard, Bement, and Johnson were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare subjects for the 
weekly agricultural] meetings. 

Resolved, That the meeting adjourn to Thursday, 
the 18th instant, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The premium list of the last year is left with the 
Secretary at the Society’s rooms in the old State 
Ha!], where premiums will be paid in the absence 
of the Treasurer. 

Officers of county societies who have not for- 
warded their reports, are requested to do so imme- 
diately to the Secretary. 

Publishers of papers, and others who have busi- 
ness with the Society, are desired to direct their 
papers and letters to the Secretary, at the Agricul- 
tural Rooms, Albany. 

B. P. Jounson, 
Secretary. 


villa 
PROFITABLE CULTURE OF CORN. 

Tue following account of a crop of corn, 
raised at Oyster Bay, Long Island, was handed us 
for publication by a friend, who personally con- 
ducted the experiment and set down all the items. 
We have so much confidence in its accuracy, that 
we are ready tg vouch for it throughout. The 
statement was given to us early in January, at 
which time corn was worth the price at which it 
is credited, viz. 75 cents per bushel. It is now 
worth $1.00 per bushel, which would make the 

ofit of the crop $133.25 more than it is put down 
at. But at the lowest average price at which it has 
ruled for the few years past, say 50 cents per bush- 
e), it would still leave a good profit, and goes to 
show that it is one of the most reliable products 
of the farm. 

The British Isles have now acquired a taste for 
Indian corn and meal, and henceforth, under an 
circumstances, whether of famine or plenty, they will 
continue large consumers, so that the farmers of 
America need no longer be anxious in regard to 
their surplus. Large quantities of corn and cob ineal 





also are baked into cakes or shipped raw for feed- 


Upon careful experiments in England, few 


Account of Corn Crop for 1846, S.E. Lot, Area 
10 1-5 Acres. 


1816. Dr. 

Aprit J4, oxen Il day’splowing, = - - $1.50 
15, do , : . - 1.50 
16, do - - - - 1.50 
17, do - . - - 150 
18, do . - - - 1.50 
18, 1 man, 1 day mixing guano, - 7 
20, oxen 1-2 day’s plowing, - - 
21, do - - - - 7 
** Iman 1-2day mixing guano, - 3s 
22, oxen 1-2 day’s plowing, - - 7 
23, do 1 day, - ~ - 1.50 
24, do day, - - - 7 
1 man 1-2 day mixing guano, - 3a 
25, oxen 3-4 day’s plowing, - - 1.12 
27, do lday’s do - - 1.50 

28, do 1-2day’s plowing and har- 
rowing, - - - 
29, do 1-2 day’s harrowing, - 
30, do 1 day’s harrowing, - - 1.50 
May 1, 1 team, 1 day’s jaying out, - 1.50 
4, 41-2days’ work planting, - - 3.37 
5, A12days’ do - é - 337 
6, 11-2 days’ do - - - 112 
7, 11-2days’ do - - - 1.12 
8, 2days’ do - - - 1.50 
“65 Ibs. guano plowed in, - - 1.95 
“1400 Ib. do in the hills, - 12.09 
25, 4 days’ work planting over, - 3.00 
26, 2 days’ work do : - 1.50 
June Y, 2 days’ work with cultivator, - 2.00 
10, do - . : - 2.00 
rf, do - : - - 2.00 
‘© 1 day’s work hoeing . - 
12 Iday’s work, do - - 
13,15 and 16, 9 1-2 days’ workhoeing, 7.11 
17, 2 1-2 days’ work hoeing, - - L&T 
18, 2 days’ do - - - 1.59 

29 and 30, 4 1-2days’ work putting on 
guano, - : - 3.37 
Juny 13, Iday with cultivator, . - 1.00 
14, 1 day do - - - 1.00 


2A and 20,2 1-2 days’ puttingon guano, 2.25 

* 1031 Ib. of guano, - - 18.03 

Seer. 22d to 28, 10 1-2 days’ work topping 

and stacking, - - 8.2 

Oct. 2d, 1 day’s work instacks,  - - 4 
22 to Novy. 19, 32 days’ work husking, 
cutting up stalks, &e., and 








putting away the corn,  - 24.00 

“  Carting 15 loads of stalks, - 5.50 
“Other labor—paid, : - 2.75 
$165.14 

Cr. 

by 5 loads of top stalks, . $20.00 
* 10 1-2 do butt do - - 28.739 
‘« 533 bushels shelled corn, at '75c. 399.75 
$448.50 

Profit on 10 1-5th acres of corn, - $283.06 


Remepy ror tHe Borer IN Peacn-TREES.—We 
call the attention of our readers to the remarks of 
Drs. Stevens and Gardner, on page 87, respecting 
the application of coal-tar to peach-trees, 
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CHITTENDEN COUNTY (Vr.) AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY. 
At the Annual Meeting of this Society, lately 
. held at Burlington, the committee on field crops 
reported that they had examined all the specimens, 
and the mode of cultivation exhibited, and they re- 
gretted to state that so few were shown; but the 
quality, in most cases, made full amends for want of 
quantity. 

The first premium on winter wheat was awarded 
to Levi Comstock, of Shelburne ; the 2d do. to John 
N. Pomeroy, of Burlington; 1st premium on sprin 
wheat, to Chester Blin, of Shelburne; and the 2 
do. to Chauncey Goodrich, of Burlington. 

The winter wheat was of the white flint variety. 
Mr. Comstock’s was raised on a slaty marl soil, and 
produced the great quantity of 41 bushels to the 
acre. Mr. Pomeroy’s was raised on pine plain 
land, and his field averaged 21 bushels to the acre. 
Both specimens were fully equal to any raised in 
the wheat district of Western New York or Mary- 
land. Mr. Blin’s spring wheat was grown ona 
soil of a gravelly loam, planted last year with corn, 
highly manured ; produced 31 bushels to the acre, 
of the bald red chaff variety. Mr. Goodrich’s was 
grown on a dry gravelly soil, plowed for the pur- 
pose of seeding for pasture land; slightly manured 
and planted with potatoes in 1845; plowed and 
harrowed ; seed, 1 bushel and 12 quarts, plowed in, 
and one bushel of plaster and six bushels of slacked 
lime sown on it, product 22 bushels on one acre. 

On Indian corn, they awarded the 1st premium to 
John G. Goodhue, Jericho; 2d do., Col. Smith, St. 
George; 3d do., Chester Blin, Shelburne; 4th do., 
Warren Ford, Essex. The product was 944, 93, 
854, and 80 bushels to the acre, estimating one 
bushel of shelled corn for two bushels of ears. 

Mr. Goodhue’s corn was grown on green sward, 
long manure plowed in, and rotted manure spread 
on the surface, and an equal mixture of plaster, 
ashes, and lime, at the rate of one spoonful (how 
large a spoon ?) to each hill. Mr. Ford’s was grown 
on. green sward, and manure plowed in. 

‘On Oats the ist premium was awarded to Levi 
Comstock, of Shelburne; 2d do., to N. Stearns, of 
Williston; 67 and 64 bushels to the acre. On 
Beans, Ist premium to Wm. Bowman, of Westford ; 
2d do., to Geo. Saxton, Shelburne; 15% and 15 
bushe!s to 4 acre. On Potatoes, 1st premium to 
Chester Blin; 2d do., to Nathan Stearns; 1st, 217 
bushels long red, 2d 131 bushels King potatoes on 
Sacre. On Carrots, ist premium to Tristam Con- 
ner, of Burlington; 2d do. to Usal Pierson, of Shel- 
burne; Ist, 300$ bushels, long orange, 2d, 215 
bushels Altringham, on 3 acre. 


a 
CULTURE OF WHITE MUSTARD. 

Wuen in England, we often noticed the white 
mustard, Sinapis alla, occupying the poor, thin soils 
of the country, and were informed it would grow 
quite well where no other crop would flourish ; 
that it answered an excellent purpose to turn in 
green for manure; and not unfrequently it was fed 
off with sheep to considerable advantage, and thus 
formed a good preparation for the turnip crop. Its 
seed is also valuable as acondiment. We are per- 


suaded that white mustard would do well onthe 
poor, sandy soils of Long Island, New Jersey, and 








other parts of the United States. We will now 
give the method of culture as practised in England. 

Prepare the land by plowing, the same as for any 
other crop; butsee that it is harrowed deep and 
fine. Sow in drills about six inches apart, or broad- 
cast, as soon as danger from frost is past, which in 
this latitude is. usually the last of April or forepart 
of May. From 5 to 8 quarts of seed per acre is 
sufficient. Harrow or bush it in, and then roll the 
surface with a tolerably heavy roller, especially if 
the soil be light or at all shifty. It grows from 24 to 3 
feet high. It will be fit to be fed off by sheep in 5 
to 7 weeks after sowing, or just before coming into 
blossom. It must be fed sparingly to them at first, 
or it might do injury. If to be plowed in for ma- 
nure, let it stand till it is in full bloom, and then 
turn it under with a wide pointed two-horse plow. 


SEED SOWERS. 








Seep Sowers.—Fia. 14. 


Seep Sowers are of many kinds, and prices vary 
accordingly, from $3 to $15. The cheaper kinds 
we consider as entirely worthless to sow any but 
the smallest seeds, such as onions and turnips. We 
have recently got up an improved Seed Sower, some- 
thing like the above cut. The person using it takes 
it by the handles, the same as he would a wheel- 
barrow, and trundles it rapidly along, sowing from 
two to five acres per day, according to the distance 
of the rows apart. These implements save half 
the seed or more over hand-sowing, thus making 
a double saving. The seed is put intoa hopper, 
and falls through a funnel into a drill made by the 
share, and is then covered by the roller. It can be 
set to plant at different depths. It is useless to at- 
tempt to use it in a stiff clay soil ; the ground must 
be fine and well pulverized to ensure its working 
well. In the Improved Seed Sower, there are two 
cylinders; one is used for sowing onions, turnips, 
carrots, parsnips, millet, and other light grain. This 
is then taken out and another cylinder is inserted 
for sowing beets, peas, beans, corn, &c. The price 
with single cylinder is $12.00. With extra cylinder 
$15.00. It is very strong and complete, and we do 
not hesitate to say the best now in use. 

scence 

Arasran Mope oF TREATING HorsEs.—However 
poor, an Arab is never without a good horse; and 
he will often take pleasure in looking at it for an 
hour together. The horse is washed, but never 
curried. As soon asa colt is a year old his mane 
and tail are shaved, to make the hair grow again 


as thickly as possible. 


ARE you insured against fire 2 If not, no time 
should be lost in attending to it . 
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THE HORSE.—No. 3. 
Tue ANATOMY OF THE Mvtscirs. 

Tue bones of the whole body constitute a frame- 
work to which the numerous muscles (which are 
concerned in, and are the means of the various mo- 
tions of the animal) are attached. The bones are 
not smooth, but have an uneven surface, and present 
depressions and elevations; these elevations are 
like nipples, and are called nipple-shaped processes, 
or tubercles. Into these depressions and on to these 
tubercles, the muscles are attached. The bones are 
levers, and the power of their motion is the muscles. 

In our discussion we propose to direct attention 
mainly to those bones and muscles only which are 
concerned chiefly in the travelling, carrying, and 
drawing motions of the horse. These bones and 
muscles ate mostly those of the bedy and legs, and 
consequently the body and legs, in their bony and 


~~ oh 


muscular anatomy, will be treated of. We content 


ourselves with an enumeration of the bones of the 
head, as the head is only in a small way employed 
in motion or draft. The power it has over either 
arises from its elevation or depression: When the 
horse increases his pace he lowers his head, if it be 
free; when he is called on for greater exertion in 
draft, he also lowers his head. Without this de- 
me of the head, and that to the level of the 


ody, the horse cannot reach the height of his. 


speed, nor the utmost of his power of draft. In 
ordinary motion or draft, the head is not so low as 
the’level of the body; it is — in his higher and 
more powerful exertion, in either speed or draft, 
that the horse brings his head to the level. It is 


then the position of the head, and not its power, 


which is concerned in motion or draft. Consequent- 
ly, in animal mechanics, it is relatively of small 
consequence. The head is not even held up in its 
natural position by the muscle, but by a strong liga- 
ment or cord called the pack-wax, which is at- 
tached to the head at one end, and on the withers 


at the other, and thence into the muscles of the 


back. When, however, the head is to be depressed, 
the muscles of the neck and shoulder are called on 
to do it. Thus the bones and muscles of the neck, 
as well from their shape as from their size, are of 
importance in the power of the horse for motion. 
uscles of the Neck.—We shall first consider the 
muscles of the neck. They lie chiefly in the lower 
art of the neck, and end in tendons at or near the 
bend, Those concerned in the raising and lowering 
of the head and turning it in various directions, make 
a complicated system. Two of the most important of 
them are the splint-like muscle and the /arge compli- 
cated muscle. The splint-like muscle constitutes the 
bulk of the neck on its gir side, c, fig. 15, and isat- 
tached to all the bones of the neck except the upper 
one, called the atlas, nearest the head. From this 
muscle a tendon goes to and attaches itself to the 
atlas and the bones of the temples. Its office is to ele- 
vate the head and neck, and for this it is very pow- 
erful, as it must needs be; upon it depends the beauty 
of the neck. As it is more or less developed, so will 
the neck be more or less arched, but it should be 
light above, and Jarge below and at the junction of 
the neck with the shoulder. From it arises the 
thickness and muscularity of the neck, and if full 
at the lower part and light at the upper part of the 
~.eck, the neck itself, when joined well to the head, 





will be perfect. Clumsy necks arise from too much 
cellular substance or fat, and not from this muscle , 
as also do lofty crests. Mares and geldings have 
rarely clumsy necks or lofty crests. 

The large complicated muscle is the largest and 
most powerful in the neck. It arises from the five 
lower bones of the neck, and makes the bulk of the 
lower part of the neck, d, ¢, fig. 15; at its upper part, 
as it nears the head, it lessens its bulk and unites in 
renin the same tendon as the splint-like muscle, 

ut is pally joined to the bone of the back part 
of the head. It assists to raise the head and neck, and 
it is particularly concerned in raising and thrusting 
forward the nose. When too powerful, it makes 
the nose stick out,.and deforms the horse. The 
martingale is used to counteract the force of this 
muscle. When this muscle is very large and the 
splint-like one quite small, the horse will be ewe- 
necked, hollowed (or at least straight) above and 
projecting below. In such a neck the nose protrudes 
and can hardly be got down. 





Tue Muscies oF THE Necx.—F ia. 15. 


The small complicated muscle, the straight, and 
the oblique muscles of the upper part of the neck, 
attached mainly to the two upper bones of the neck, 
a, fig. 15, are also employed in raising the head. 

One of the muscles used to lower the head is at- 
tached to the breast bone, and lies next to the skin ; 
it proceeds up the neck, and near the head changes 
into a tendon, and is inserted into the lower jaw near 
its angle, b, fig,15. Itis used to bend the head to- 
wards the chest. Another muscle concerned in low- 
ering the neck springs from the back of the head and 
the first or four upper bones of the neck, and the 
pack-wax proceeds downward, mixes with the mus- 
cles of the shoulder, and attaches itself to the lower 
shoulder bone (m, in fig. 11, p. 48); it also assists 
in raising the shoulder. 

The muscles of the neck are all double (in pairs), 
one on each side of the neck. To raise or depress 
the head they must act together. To turn the head 
and neck to one side, one only must act, on the side 
to which the head and neck are to be turned; if an 
elevating muscle, then they will be raised and turned 
at the same time ; if a depressing muscle, then low- 
ered andturned. Thus is provision made for every 
kind of motion of the head and neck. 
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Muscles of the Breast.—The muscles of the breast 
are very important. . They are largely concerned in 
the expansion of the chest; and are the power by 
which the arm in rapid motion is confined to the 
side, and thus keep the leg in a straight line before 
the horse. The chief of these is the pair of trans- 
verse muscles of the breast. They form two full 
points in the front of the breast; they spring from 
the upper and front part of the breast, consisting of 
the four first bones of the breast, and are attached 
to the lower end of the lower bone of the shoulder, 
extend backward between the legs, pass across the 
inside of the arm, and reach from the elbow almost 
to the knee. These muscles act to place the fore 
legs in that position which will allow them to re- 
ceive the weight of the body in the easiest manner, 
and with the least shock. 

The great and small muscles of the breast lie above 
and behind the transverse muscles; they extend 
from the breast bone to the arm of the shoulder; 
their office is to draw back the point of the shoul- 
der and bring it into the upright position. There is 
still another muscle which goes from the breast 
bone to the shoulder blade. It assists in the same 
Office as the great and small breast muscles. It is 
Jess in size than either of the others. A. horse not 
well developed in the muscles of the breast will be 
deficient in power. He will not have the power 
to expand perfectly the chest, so that the lungs 
must suffer when taxed by violent motion to in- 
creased action; and this even if the lungs be large 
enough. Nor will the horse be able to use his fore 
legs to full advantage. These breast muscles must 
be large to allow the horse to avail himself of the 
full power of the muscles which are used to propel 
forward his carcase. The progressive muscles have 
enough work of their own to do, and will not long 
Jast if called on to do that of other parts. These 
breast muscles have more to do in supporting 
the weight of the body and giving direction to 
motion than in creating motion; if they be not 
competent to their office, other muscles are called 
upon to overwork themselves to supply the de- 
ficiency, viz. the muscles of the shoulder and 
haunch in motion, and the muscles between the 
body and shoulders and the muscles of the belly 
(abdominal muscles) in breathing. Then the breast 
musclessshould be large to produce and preserve 
a proper balance both in action and breathing. 


CHARCOAL, CROWS, AND BLACK-BIRDS. 


Pounpep charcoal, or the refuse of the heap, 
should be thickly strewed over every place where 
filth is allowed to accumulate. It absorbs the bad 
smell, and makes an excellent manure of what 
otherwise would not only be useless but offensive. 
It also prevents the larvie of insects from becoming 
flies or moths. Pigs like to eat charcoal, and are 
thought to fatten on it; and in the course of the 
simmer months, I frequently have a bushel or so 
at a time thrown over the pen. It makes the ma- 
nure so much more valuable that I find it worth 
while to buy it for the purpose; and in so doing 
the pens are never offensive. 

Is it true that black-birds and crows do more 
harm than good? and is it necessary to poison or 
shoot the pretty creatures, in order to secure our 
crops of corn from destruction? Doctors, or I 





should say farmers, differ so much about it, that as 
I am neither one nor the other, [ feel quite incom- 
petent to give an opinion on so grave a question, 
or offering myself as a judge between the contend- 
ing parties; yet I love the whole race of birds, and 
have heard some good arguments advanced in their 
favor, and should like to hear more in support of 
my favorites. Rookeries are protected by law, in 
England, yet I guess they destroy cut-worms and 
corn about as effectually as crows or black-birds do 
for us. What light can Reviewer throw on this 
very dark subject ? 

Eutawah. E. $. 

ee 
THE OX CHARLES. 

Turis fine ox (or steer as the butchers call him 
and every bullock under seven years of age), was 
bred by Edward Leroy, at Avon, Livingston county, 
New York, roan in color, and was calved in 
May, 1841. He was got by Mr. Leroy’s imported 
Short Horn bull Windle—(5567) vol. 4th of the 
Herd Book ; his dam by the Short Horn bull Avon 











(owned by Mr. Leroy and bred by John Hare Pow- 
ell, of Philadelphia) ; his grandam was an imported 
Dutch cow. ; 

In 1825, the late Hermon Leroy (father of Ed- 
ward Leroy), of the city of New York, imported 
from Holland twelve cows and a bull of the black 
and white Dutch cattle. They were placed on the 
farm of Edward Leroy, at Avon, and bred under 
his supervision. The original stock were all great 
milkers, but bad handlers, and poor thrivers as beef 
cattle. Possessing great constitutional stamina, 
they offered a capital original for improvement. Mr. 
Leroy’s object was to improve the carcase and pre- 
serve the milking quality. To effect this he re- 
sorted to the Short Horn bull. He procured, at 
different periods, two from J. H. Powell, of known 
milking families, and bred the imported cows and 
their descendants to them. In 1835 he imported 
from England the bull Windle, bred by Mr. Pilking- 
ton, of Windle Hall, Lancashire, got by Ssieeovell, 
dam Moss Rose (bred by Mr. Stephenson, at Stock- 
ton-on-Tees, and of his choice blood of the Princess 
tribe) got by Waterloo—(2816) 3d vol. Herd Book. 
The daughters of his two first Short Horn bulls 
were bred to Windle. The greatest care was taken 
to preserve in its original fullness the milking quali- 
ty, and the result has been a rent feeding quality 
added to great capacity for milk. 

Of this strain was the ox Charies. He was sold 
when a calf to Mr. Olyphant of Mount Morris, 
Livingston Co. by whom he was raised and fed. 
From a calf he showed at all times a great feeding 
quality, and at five years had attained a live weight 
of 2700 lbs. He was shown in September, 1846, 
at the show of the Agricultural Society of the State 


of New York, at Auburn, and won the first prize 


as the best fat animal shown. He was brought to 
New York and exhibited at the show of the Ame- 
rican Institute, in October, 1846, and won the first 
prize as the best shown. He gyas then sold to 
Thomas H. Devoe, of the Jefferson Market, Sixth 
Avenue, New York, and was slaughtered and ex- 
hibited at that market on Christmas day. Finer 
beef was never seen or eaten. The whole carcase 
was evenly covered with fat, and the beef was 
beautifully marbled, cutting up in the most spark- 
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ling manner. The carcase was dressed in the most 


tasty and capital style by Mr. Devoe, and the dead | 


weight was 1664 pounds heef; 255 pounds rough 
tallow ; and 116 pounds of hide ; total 2035 pounds. 

Alive, this fine ox indicated all the good qualities 
that his dead carcase showed. His handling was 
superb, and his beef was beautifully mixed, fat and 
lean, and was very juicy. We can speak from 
authority, for we not only saw but ate of his beef. 
Finer we never saw, finer we never tasted. Itisa 
credit to have bred, a credit to have fed, and a credit 
to have slaughtered such an ox; anda luxury it 
was to eat of his beef. 


NEW YORK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Tue last meetings of this Club have been unusu- 
ally well attended, and if we rightly judge, this 
institution is gaining popularity and favor in all 
parts of the country. Among the subjects for dis- 
cussion, since our last report, was a continuation of 
‘‘Manures and the means of restoring fertility to 
exhausted lands.” 

Salt Grass and Muck as Manure.—Mr. Hall of 
Perth Amboy inquired the best mode of making 
manure from the grass and mud of marshes over- 
flowed by the sea. Dr. Underhill replied that the 
method usually practised was, to dig up the mud 
in the fall, and allow it to freeze during the winter, 
and then to employ it as a top-dressing on the land 
in the spring; butif wanted for more immediate use, 
it could be converted into a good manure in a month, 
by mixing two loads of newly-burnt shell-lime to 
fifteen loads of the mud. 








lime ought to be kept near the surface. Lime is 
also extremely useful as a compost, and as a top- 
dressing for grass-land; but it is comparatively 
useless, if laid on wet undrained land. The quan- 
tity used must depend upon the nature of the soil 
for whilst 80 bushels per acre are sufficient for sandy 
soils, loams will require 100, and clay 150 bushels 
per acre. 

Quick-lime decomposes any hard vegetable sub- 
stance in the soil, and converts it into food for the 
cultivated plants ; and hence its value when applied 
to the mossy land. It improves a soil destitute of 
calcareous matter. It separates the particles of stiff 
soils, making them more friable, and acts upon 
light soils by making them more firm and adhesive, 
thus rendering both soils better adapted for the 
growth of plants. Soils oe pytites (sul- 
phuret of iron) are greatly benetited by the addition 
of lime, as the pyrites are decomposed, forming 
gypsum, while the iron remains inert. 

The benefit to be derived from lime greatly 
depends, however, upon the nature and the state of 
the soil. Strong lands are much improved for two 
or three crops by this stimulant ; but frequent repe- 
titions will not have the same good effect, unless the 
land in the interim has been placed under a clover 
or other green crop, by which vegetable matter will 
be introduced for the lime to act upon. 

The deficiency of vegetable matter in light soils, 
is one chief reason why lime does not always act 
upon them beneficially ; and it should therefore be 
used very sparingly on these soils, with an interval 
of six or seven years between each liming. Indeed, 


Lime as a Fertilizer.—A somewhat animated dis- | it is often as necessary to change the mode of ma- 
cussion took place by Drs. Field and Underhill, and | nuring land, as it is to change the crops to be culti- 


Messrs. Judge Van Wyck, R. L. Pell, Col. Clark, 
and J. Orville Taylor, of Saratoga county, on the 
use and application of lime as a manure. 


Mr. Van Wyck strongly advocated the use of. 


lime, when judiciously applied; but did not regard 
it as a fertilizer in itself, but an agent which col- 
lects carbon and moisture, and then imparts them 
to the roots and leaves of plants. Lime, he con- 
tended, is excellent to dissolve those manures which 
without it would be insoluble; and when applied 
to soils chiefly composed of clay, it renders them 
friable and mellow. He did not consider it, how- 
ever, so suitable for dry, sandy soils, nor could it 
be profitably used on those exhausted by tillage. 
On the sandy plains of Long Island and New Jer- 
sey, if marl or putrtscent manures can be used, he 
said lime may be judiciously managed; but if ap- 
plied merely to sand alone, it will not only become 
converted into mortar, in time, but a hard cement. 
He cited an instance where lime had been employed 
with advantage, at the rate of 400 bushels per acre. 
A difference of opinion seemed to prevail whether 
caustic or unslacked Jime can be used without injury 
or loss in making composts, or in being applied 
directly to the soil in a course of tillage. (a) 
; ae 
_ (a) Lime, according to the best authorities, is con- 
sidered the most valuable of the fossil manures, and 
for cold mossy soils it is indispensable. It may be 
obtained in most situations, and should be covered 
from wet, and not slacked till laid upon the land. 
It must then be regularly spread, and immediately 
harrowed in with the seed, but not too deeply, for 


| 





vated; and it is from not sufficiently attending to 
this, that arable farms have become deteriorated, 
whilst the farmer fancied that he was doing great 
justice to the land by liming every third or fourth 
year. But let the introduction of a green crop be 
tried in such a case, and the farmer will afterwards 
find that his grain crops increase, and his land is in 
better heart. 

On the first application of lime to land abounding 
in vegetable matter, it should be laid on in a par- 
tially slacked state. Its effects when so applied will 
continue, so long as it finds vegetable matter to act 
upon ; but when lime is applied to land con’tantly 
in tillage, it has little or no vegetable matter to act 
upon, and therefore can have comparatively but little 
effect. On the cold peaty lands in Derbyshire, 
England, they lay on enormous dressings of lime in 
the spring, which by the end of summer completely 
decompose the coarse grasses and brings up an 
excellent herbage ; but lime in such quantity would 
destroy vegetation, if applied on thin soils, or 
worn-out fallows. 

In the application of lime to cold and newly- 
reclaimed land, which is generally surcharged with 
coarse vegetable matter, it should be a rule always 
to give abundance, and ina newly-slakced condi- 
tion, in order that the lime may have its full effect. 
If slacked a considerable time before it is applied, it 
does not act so powerfully in reducing the noxious 
vegetable matter, or neutralizing the acids, as when 
applied in a hot state. On very thin moorish soils, 


however, lime b itself will not always improve 
the herbage. These soils require a nourishing, as 
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well as a stimulating application; and a top-dress- 
ing of earth and lime or even of good earth alone, 
will be found to have nearly the same beneficial 
effect that lime always produces on a stronger and 
deeper soil. 

Some persons think, from witnessing its first 
effects, that they can always have recourse to lime 
with the same success; but in this they will as- 
suredly be disappointed ; once in five, six, or seven 
years, according to the nature of the land, is as 
often as lime can be applied with advantage. 

Experience proves, that if lime be frequently 
used, it must be applied as manure, and not singly as 
a stimulant; and to this end, it must be compounded 
with earth, clay, and other matter, to which it com- 
municates its stimulating qualities; whilst its ferti- 
lizing effects are thercby augmented. In this state 
it will act powerfully as a manure, and be a valua- 
ble auxiliary in the hands of the farmer. 

Most varieties of subsoil strata make good com- 
pounds with lime. Sand and lime, with peat or 
turf, if it can be obtained, should be mixed fora 
clay soil; and subsoil clay and lime, for sands, 
gravels, loams, and peaty lands. No farmer need 
complain of want of materials to make fertilizing 
compounds, since every sort of soil may be used 
for this purpose; and not only is immediate fertility 
produced thereby, but there are few districts in the 
country, however barren, that may not be improved, 
or brought into a fertile state, by dressing with a 
well-proportioned mixture of earth, clay, sand, and 
lime. Care should be taken, however, to propor- 
tion the quantity of lime according as the land is 
light or heavy, cold or warm. Light soils have 
been hurt by too abundant applications of lime; 
and while one part df lime to from six to ten parts 
of earth may do for light soils, one part of lime to 
two, three, or more parts of earth, will be required 
for heavy soils. 

The appiication of lime alone to land long under 
tillage, is often found not to be beneficial; but if 
the same quantity of lime had been applied in a 
compound state, with sand, turf, earth, clay, or 
vegetable mould, good effects would have resulted. 
On deep loams, lime may be applied in a caustic 
state, more frequently than to most other soils; but 
the testimony of experience is in favor of its being 
used in a compound state. 

The most valuable variety of lime for agricultural 
urposes is that obtained by burning oyster-shells, 
and allowing it to remain exposed to the air a few 
hours in order to allow it toslack. Quarry lime is 
not so good on account of the magnesia which it 
often contains, and from its small quantity or total 
want of phosphoric acid. It should be used soon 
after burning, when, if it occurs in a powdered 
state, it may be air-slacked in the same manner as 
the oyster-shell lime; but if it occurs in stony 
lumps it must be slacked by sprinkling water upon 
it, and as soon as the particles /all asunder it should 
be immediately used. 


winaialiaiiees 

Rat Cuarmers.—It is said there are men in Lon- 
don who possess the art of enticing rats from their 
holes, and constraining them, in broad day, to enter 
into rat-traps. The charm consists in some of the 
straw, placed in the trap, saturated with the oil of 
anise, and of cummin. 


USEFUL TABLE FOR APPLYING LIME, 
CHARCOAL, &c. 


Persons unaccustomed to the application of lime 
or charcoal to land, by sowing or spreading them 
upon the surface, are often at a loss to know how 
thick a coat to put on in order to dispose of a cer- 
tain number of bushels to the acre. We therefore 
show at a glance, in the following table, the depth, 
to the nearest 1000th part of an inch, that a given 
number of bushels will cover an acre of ground, 
assuming the bushel to contain 2150.42 cubic 
inches; also the number of bushels necessary to 
cover an acre of land to a required depth :— 


Bushels Depth. Depth. Quantity per acre. 
per Acre. Inch. Decimals. |Inch. Tenths. Bush. Dec. 
20 = 0.007 1.0 = 2916.937 
30 _ 0.010 0.9 = ° 2625,.243 
40 cs 0.014 0.8 =  2333.550 
50 = 0.017 0.7 = 2041.856 
60 = 0.021 0.6 = 1750.162 
70 om 0.024 0.5 = 1458.469 
80 = 0.027 0.4 = 1166.775 
90 = 0.031 0.3 = 875.081 
100 is 0.034 0.2 oo 583.337 
200 cs 0.069 0.1 = 291.694 
300 = 0.103 0.5 = 145.847 





ibn 
RENOVATION GF OLD GRASS-LAND. 


Witt you inform me through your useful 
paper what quantity of bone-dust should be applied 


years? The soil consists of a yellow loam, and is 
covered with a stiff, heavy sward. 
STEPHEN R. Gray. 


Instead of employing bone-dust the first year, we 
would recommend a top-dressing of 30 to 50 or even 
100 bushels of partially slacked lime per acre, and if 
this could be incorporated with 20 or 30 loads of 
rich earth or muck, and the whole spread together, 
it would be still better. This will cause the coarse 
grass and weeds to disappear, and a rich sward of 
the sweeter herbage to rise spontaneously. The 
second or third year 10 to 15 bushels of bone-dust 
may be sown broad-cast to an acre, the stimulating 
and beneficial effects of which will be visible for 
several years. For further remarks on the applica- 
tion of lime to grass-lands, see our remarks on the 


preceding page. 


To REMOVE INcRUSTATIONS FROM BoILERs.—One 
of the greatest impediments met with in employing 
hot water as a heating medium, or for the purpose 
of generating steam, is its tendency to incrust the 
interior of the apparatus with carbonate of lime. 
In order to remove this difficulty, it is only neces- 
sary to add one ounce of sal-ammoniac (muriate of 
ammonia) to every 90 gallons of water with which 
the apparatus is filled. The acid, which holds in 
solution the lime, unites with the ammonia, while 
the carbonic acid of the carbonate of ammonia 
combines and falls down with the lime; but, upon 
the water being heated, the precipitated carbonate 
of lime combines with the salt of ammonia, is re- 
dissolved, and the carbonate of ammonia is formed 
and escapes with the vapors of the boiling water. 
Gardeners, cooks, and engineers, who are obliged 
to employ water charged with lime or salt, ma 

learn a lesson from this, if they wish to keep their 





hot water apparatus in working order. 


to the acre, the land having been mowed for many 
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ANALYSIS OF THE OAT.—No 2. 

(B)—Or tHe QraLity oF THE ASH FROM THe! ash were made. They extend to the 16th of July; 
SEVERAL PARTS BEFORE MENTIONED.—This series of | and, so far as they go, present a complete view of 
analyses by Mr. Fromberg has already involved a} the curious and interesting changes which take 
very great amount of labor, and is not yet by any! place during the development of the various parts 
means finished, extending only over 7 weeks of the ‘of the plant. As before, I will place the leaf 
14, in which the determinations of the quantity of | first. 





TABLE 6. 





Companion OF ig fs 
Asi from the Leaf Day of the — June 4. June 11. June 18, June ‘ 
of unripe Oais at sues 7 


5.| July 2. | Juy 9. July 16. | 


4 








different periods , Potash and Soda. i 2460) 23.51 26.21 28.10 | 18.78 16.09 | 18.35 
of crowth.—Per- Chloride of Sodium, 16.34 13.54 11.30 7.56 ' 7.92 4.09 0.30 
haps the most Lime, - 844 72 = 7.33 6.71; 691/ 593| 5.13 
tickine featare | eepeesia, - - 533, 3.11 3.47 3.06 | = 2.39 2.35! 1.63 
= thi & bleisthe Oxide of Iron, - | 061 052) O72 0.99! 040/ 034/ 0.55 
in this table isthe Suiphuric Acid, - | 1174) 1285, 1059] 788/ 950] 645| 13.05 
gradualdisappear- phosphoric Acid, | 16.16) 1057| 10.12| 876) 692} 644| 291 


16.58 | 28.54 30.31 36.50 | 47.62 | 58.28 | 58.22 


ance of the chlo- Silica, 2. ie 
GO.a0_ — 99.88 | T0005 | 99.59" |Too.a 9997 100.14 


ride of sodium | 


(common salt); 
from 16 per cent., in 7 weeks it decreased to less| left the leaf to supply the grain, and on the 16th 
thana third of one per cent. A large quantity of soda | July the small quantity of phosphoric acid left was 
yet remains, nearly ali in the state of sulphate, no | nearly all in combination with lime, magnesia, and 
doubt. The phosphoric acid, too, disappears ina} iron. The oxide of iron seems to have fluctuated 
great degree. There were at first probably phos- | in its proportions less than any of the other sub- 
phates of potash and soda, but these must have! stances. 


Of the Compo- 
sition of Ash from | pay of the Month received.| June 4. | June 11. June 18.) June 25.) July 2. | July 9. | July 16. 




















TaBLe 7. 











the Stalks of the 
Unripe Plant.—| Potash and Soda, - | 24.94| 21.45, 26.19 | 2886 3626 | 30.10| 42.43 
24.94 24.57 11.62 17.82 4.46 


| 

The decrease in| Chloride of Sodium, 32.66 34.65 | 

the quantity of | Lime, 240| 422) 374) 242| 264 160| 4.12 
chloride of sodi-|Magnesia, - 0.88; 320! 290) 258/ 117] 297} 147 
. t | Oxide of Iron, 0.39 0.30: 0.40! 0.58 0.88 0.68 0.62 
um 1s here also Sulphuric Acid, 6.15 782; 851! 487 7.98 | 9.09 "84 
very remarkable, Phosphoric Acid, 16.15 | 13.96 | 12.55 781 221 557 631 


from 324 to 44 per | Silica, . 16.29 | 14.32 2041 | 28.08 | 36.64 | 32.39 | 34.85 





























cent. The phos- 99.86 | 9992 — 9994 | 99.77 | 99.40 | 99.521 100.33 
phoric acid con- —_——— 
tinued without much variation until the 25th June,| the 16th of July differs very greatly from that of 
when the oat itself began to form; by the 2d of | a mature stalk, as will afterwards be seen. It was 
July the oats had shot up from the stalk and become | then still green and vigorous, growing rapidly, and 
visible; in that week a marked and sudden de-| serving as a canal for the conveyance of a great 
crease took place in the phosphoric acid. In the| portion of their food to the other parts of the 
two succeeding weeks it began again to increase. | plant. The inorganic ingredients, therefore, might 
No very great changes seem to have taken place; be expected to vary, as we see them, with the 
in the other constituents, excepting the gradual | fluctuations of temperature more or less favorable 
increase of silica. The composition of the stalk on | to vegetable growth. 


Composition of Ash from the whole Oat, at different Taser 8. 




















periods of its growth.—During these three weeks the D gece ul EY 2. | July 9. | July 16. | 


received. 





oat attained nearly its full length, but was yet quite| --- | 
green, and the grain had scarcely begun to form in the| Potash and Soda, - | 32.92 | 31.31 | 31.37 
interior of the Eek. The above table, therefore, _ a of Sodium, | 10.37 | 8.10 0.61 
enables us to compare the earliest part of its growth| yt. | or | 5.40 6.76 

. or ™ 4 4 -4 Ke) +] ° ° ”, 
with the latest as afterwards given. The diminution of | Oy.4e of — 0 = : a 0 a 
chlorine is, however, to be noticed as very great in the Sulphuric Acid 1035 | 1278! 1649 
short space of three weeks. I think the large quantity | Phosphoric Acid, 14.02 | 20.09] 1519 
of sulphuric acid present at this time would have} Silica, - = - 240 | 17.05 | 26.05 
diminished, as I have seldom found so much in the : 98.59 | 9946! 99.69 
ash of the ripe oat. : NER Ee ER ee 

Comparative View of the Composition of the Ash | it appeared above ground in June, and when it was 
from the Leaf, Stalk, Oat, Knots, and Chaff, on the|cut on the 3d of September. In the table on 
16th of July.—{See Table 9.]—On the 16th of} the following page will be found a comparison of 
July the plant was in the midst of its most rapid|the ash from these parts of the plant when fully 
growth, and just half-way between the time when matured. 
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Organic Constituents ane. _ 
of the Unripe Plant.—In Leaf. Stalk. Knots. Chaff. Oat. 
connexion with the first 
chapter of my subject, I | Potash and Soda, 18.35 42.43 39.21 15.39 31.37 
have hitherto said no- -poegaa of Sodium, pee pee a 2.01 0.61 
thing of the organic con-| Mime, = - = - ps ‘7 4.58 6.76 
stituents of the unripe Magnesia, - * Le Pin = — = 
plant. Mr. Fromberg has ers of ors ‘ an a Li 1.50 0.35 
hone: 2°” | Sulphurie Acid, - ‘ , a 9.90 16.42 
determined the nitrogen Phosphoric Acid, - 291 6.31 9.03 7.26 15.19 
in ce a oat = Billea, - - -; 68.22 34.85 13.23 56.38 26.05 
periods oF its growth, ant ee et * 
iis elias i aes Gauaiik _ 100.14 | 100.33 100.29 100.12 99.69 
fully ripe. The adjoin- 
ing table[Table 10] gives __ . : Tas. 10. 
his results, | Day of the Month received. | July | July | Aug. | Aug.| Aug. | Sept. Quite | 
The steady increase of | 16 30. | 13. | 20. | 27. 3. | Tipe. 


nitrogen from the 30th of | rT at oe Nitrogen 


July is very striking. Had! po go. in Dried Oat 


time permitted, it would | po. do. of Protein Compounds 


have been of much in-| jp Undried Oat, 
terest to determine the | Do. of do. in Dried Oat, 


BEE 5 ox 
0.51 | 0.51 | 0.62 | 0.66 | 0.97 | 1.52 | 1.87 
1.71 | 1.35] 1.38 | 1.31] 1.79 |; 220] 2.18 


3.24 | 3.24] 3.90 | 4.15] 6.10 | 9.58 | 11.80 





























10.75 | 8.50 | 8.69 | 8.25 | 11.26 | 13.84 | 13.72 





other organic constitu- ~~~" 
ents, both proximate and ultimate. This tempting 
field we have been obliged to leave for future ex- 
ploration. I shall next pass on to that part of 


the investigation upon which I have principally 
been myself engaged. : 
Joun P. Norton. 


> 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


Havine noticed in the December number some 
interrogatories of an inquirer on this subject, it oc- 
curred to me that some general remarks on a topic 
in which every occupant of a rod of ground 
should be interested might not be amiss. 

First then, your inquirer refers to a caution pub- 
lished in an earlier number of the Agriculturist, 
“against transplanting trees while the sap is in 
circulation,” assigning as a reason that it cannot 
be done without injuring them. 

Now I suppose that correspondent will admit that 
the sap is the blood of plants, and that it carries and 
deposits the material of growth in the vegetable 
system as the liquid we call blood does in the ani- 
mal. If this proposition is admitted, then I should 
like to know at what season of the year (unless its 
progress be stopped by frost) the sap is out of cir- 
culation? It surely is in spring, and in autumn, 
after the fall of the leaf, for if a tree be wounded, 
the liquid element flows out in quantities and cha- 
racter not to be mistaken. It must also circulate in 
summer, for when a branch is broken off we see 
its leaves wither from the withholding of their natu- 
ral element; so, too, if a tree is cut down or broken 
off by the wind, we see the same result. It is also 
manifest in the grass of the field, which flourishes 
until the hand of the mower lays it prostrate at his 
side, when it soon withers and dries up. 

But without entering into further queries in this 
matter, I will suppose that what the writer means 
in his allusion to circulation, has reference to the 
seasons when there is a visible flow of sap, or, in 
other words, when the tree or shrub bleeds on 
being wounded, periods in deciduous trees which 
precede the putting forth of the leaves and return 
of frosty weather after their fall in autumn. Tak- 
ing this supposition for truth, [ am ready to admit, 
with the correspondent, that the tree is in danger 
from careless removal, for if it is much mutilated 
in the process, unless precautionary measures are 





adopted, there will be danger of its bleeding to its 
serious injury, if not to its utter ruin. In such 
cases, then, the tree should be taken up with care, 
and with as little wounding or breaking of the roots 
as possible. To exercise a perfect surgical opera- 
tion, the bruised and wounded parts should be cut 
off smooth, with a sharp instrument. Some appli- 
cation should then be made to close the pores, to 
prevent a further effusion of sap. The most con- 
venient and successful way of doing this, is to dig 
a trench of sufficient size to admit freely the roots 
of such trees as you are taking up, which trench 
fill with water, and to this add one-third of recent 
cow-manure (a substance the healing qualities of 
which on timber cannot be too highly recommended), 
and two-thirds of sand or finely pulverised earth, 
which stir until they are thoroughly mixed and are 
of the consistence of a thin hasty-pudding. Into 
this put the roots of the tree as soon as taken from 
the earth, and the necessary pruning is performed, 
and move them backwards and forwards and side- 





ways, until you are sure that every wound has re. 
ceived a portion of the adhesive mixture; after 
which set them in their new localities, with proper 
care, and I am certain that the most ignorant culti- 
vator will meet with merited success. If you prune 
the top, the same application may be made with 
equal advantage. 

To the inquiry, whether deciduous trees are re- 
moved more safely in the autumn or spring, I would 
say, that matter depends somewhat on the season. 
It is much better to transplant in autumn if you can 
be assured that the coming spring and summer will 
be dry ; but in ordinary seasons it matters but little 
whether spring or autumn, if the operatiogy be pro- 
perly performed. [ have taken up trees Yor feet 
high in July, and treating them in the manner 
above described, and had them live. These, however, 
were removed but a little distance, were sheltered 
from the sun, and liberally watered, more for ex- 
periment than profit. In removing in the fall, I 
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oe 


should prefer doing it as soon as possible after the | 


leaves have ripened, and in spring at the bursting 
oi the bad. 

As to removing evergreens in the Middle States, 
my remarks may not apply, for in this matter I 
shal] confine them to my own experience. For 
experiment sake, I have set them of various sizes 
in every month of the year, and have them now 
living and doing well that were so set. Yet I have 
found a choice of times, which is alter the bud has 
burst in the spring, and a new growth commenced, 
which time. in the land of my sojourning, is from 
the 13th to the 20th of May, or in very late sea- 
sons extended to the Ist of June. In removing 
evergreens I would select from open pastures and 
take up as much of the soil as possible. In such 
places, there is but little difficulty in taking all the 
root and all the earth, and success is almost certain. 

Mount Osceola, Jan. 25th, 1847. W. Bacoy. 





CULTIVATION OF INDIAN CORN. 
AT vour request I submit a statement of my mode 


idian corn: 3d, wheat; and then lay down to grass 
and continue it for mowing until bound out—say 
six or seven years. Preparatory to planting my 
potatoes I usually plow the sward soon after hay- 
‘time, and let it lie in the furrow until the following 
|spring. The ground is then cross-plowed, tho- 
‘roughly harrowed, and planted with potatoes, in 
rows three feet apart in one direction, and two or 
two and a half feet in the other, with no manure 
except a little plaster of Paris put in each hill. My 
‘average crop of potatoes is about 300 bushels per 
acre. 

Alter harvesting the potatoes in the fall, I cart 
‘on 18 or 20 loads of barn-yard manure to the acre 
(50 bushels to each load), which is spread broad- 
cast and then plowed in. From the beginning to 
the middle of the May following, the ground is 
‘well harrowed, and 30 loads of green, unfermented 
stable manure, made during the winter, are added, 
jwhich is immediately after plowed in, sufficiently 
ideep to be well covered. By this process, the coat 
of fine manure, applied the fall previous, becomes 


of cultivating Indian corn, with such remarks ap- | Well incorporated with the soil, and gives the young 
pertaining thereto as the subject would seem to ¢com-plants a rapid start in the earlier stages of 
require. The island on which I live is situated in| their growth, while the coarse manure, applied in 
latitude 43° 40’ N.,and comprises about 1,100 acres, | the spring, lends its aid in filling out the ears. 
a large portion of which is good arable land, the; From the 20th to the 25th of May the ground is 
remainder being occupied by pastures or reserved | again well harrowed, and shortly after planted with 
as woodland. The soil consists of a brownish-|corn. The variety I employ, which sometimes 
yellow loam, which, when tilled, becomes warm | bears my name, was produced by cultivating, for a 
and retentive of manures. The subsoil is of a/ succession of years, selected ears of the northern 
bright yellow, underlaid by a hard-pan, varying in | eight-rowed yellow, with cobs having small butt- 
depth and thickness. A ‘specimen taken from aj ends, of good length and uniform size, the second 
highly cultivated field, which had produced 130) "pe in the field, and taken from stalks bearing 
bushe!s of corn to the acre, as analysed by Dr. C.| more than two ears to each. The grains of this 


T. Jackson, of Boston, gave the following results :— 
Mechanical separation of 1090 grains of gravel, sand, and loam. 





Coarse pebbles, : - - 90 

Fine pebbles, - . - 260 

Fine loam, . - - - 650 

1000 

Chemical analysis of 100 grains. 

Insoluble silicates, - . - 80.8 
Peroxide of iron, - : - @2 
Alumina, - - - - 40 
Salts of lime, - . - - OA 
Magnesia (a trace), - - - — 
Phosphate of alumina (a trace), - — 
Vegetable matter, - - - 87 
W ater, - - - - 3.9 
100.0 


500 grains of the soil were digested in boiling 
water —2.3 grains dissolved. ‘The solution was of 
a yellow color, and consisted of 


Vegetable matter, - . - 2.0 
Miiera] matter, . ° - 0.3 
2.3 


The residue from the solution before burning was 
acid, and after burning, alkaline. The acid was 
then a v8getable acid. The following substances 
were taken up by the water, viz.—muriatic, sul- 
phuric, carbonic, and phosphoric acids, soda, lime, 
magnesia, silica, iron, and Inanganese, 

The rotation of crops which appear to be the 
best adapted to my farm is, Ist, potatoes; 2d, In- 


corn are large, the cob small, and the ears are 
usually from ten to thirteen inches in length. The 
largest crop I have raised is 136 bushels per acre, 
weighing in the ear 9,520 lbs., or 70 lbs. to the 
bushel, and 59 Ibs. per bushel when shelled.(a) 

I plant my corn in hills (four kernels to each), 
| three feet apart one way, and two feet the other, 
reducing the number of spires in each hill to three, 
at the first hoeing, which is neatly done, without 
cultivator or plow, when the plants are about three 
inches high. In the month of July, I give the corn 
a second and third dressing, by lightly moving the 
surface of the soil with the hoe, without makin 
any mould or hill, leaving the ground quite leve 
and smooth. Early in September, or as soon as 
the ears are completely formed, and their silks begin 
to dry up or wither, I top the corn and preserve the 
stalks for winter fodder. Towards the end of that 
month the crop is usually harvested, immediately 
after husked, and stored on ‘he ear in the granary 
until required for the market or the mill. 

In preparing for the third crop in rotation, direct- 
ly after the corn is harvested, the ground is plowed 
and leftin the furrow until the April following, 
when it is cross-plowed and well harrowed, as soon 
as it is sufficiently dry, and each acre is sown with 
13 bushels of Siberian or tea wheat, 5 Ibs. of clover 
seed, and a quart of herds-grass seed (Timothy). 

Preparatory to sowing the wheat, I wash it in 
several waters, and then add the grass-seed with 
about four quarts of air-slacked lime, well mixed. 
After the seed is sown, the ground is again tho- 
roughly harrowed, and Jastly rolled, in order to leave 
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an even surface for the subsequent mowing. In 
favorable seasons, my wheat crops average from 
25 to 35 bushels per acre. 
Long Island, 
Lake Winnipisiogee. 


Joun Brown, 2NnD. 


(a) This variety of corn, from the high degree 
of latitude in which it grows, appears to be adapted 
to all the New England States, New York, New 
Jersey, a portion of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Canada West, lowa, Oregon, &c. We 
have ordered some for seed, and shall soon have it 


on sale. 
Be 


ADVICE TO EMIGRANTS. 

THE western country, like most all new countries 
on their first settlement, is subject to general and 
fatal maladies, and this will continue to be the case 
until its settlement and improvements become ex- 
tended over its entire surface, so that every stagnant 
marsh and pond shall be opened, its poison let loose, 
and exposed to the neutralizing effects of the ele- 
ments. This fact seems to be little known or 
thought of by new settlers, especially those who 
come from foreign countries. [I do not wish to be 
understood to say aught against emigration, because 
a new country is sickly; for emigration is neces- 


sary. 

dennalty speaking, the first and main object in 
view by the emigrant, is to get rich land, for it 
is natural to expect that the products of such a soil 
will be more abundant. But where is it found? 
On streams, the borders of rivers, lakes, marshes, 
&c., and here the location is made. And what is 
the result? Before the first season half expires, 
and before the time of harvesting is past, he and 
his family are prostrated by sickness, his crops are 
lost, or destroyed, and if he and his family are for- 
tunate enough to recover, which often is not the 
case, he finds his prospects are blighted, becomes 
disgusted with the country, and nothing can satisfy 
him but to return. To effect this his farm and 
home are sacrificed, or abandoned, and he finds in 
the result, on reflection, that he has committed an 
error in the operation. 

To those about to emigrate to this country, 1 
propose to offer a little advice, founded on more 
than eight years’ experience. And will it be im- 
proper to ask, who is more capable of giving such 
advice than a physician ? 

The active principle or cause of our bilious fevers 
and epidemics is malaria, or a poison generated by 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, 
which exists in stagnant ponds, marshes and streams. 
The intense heat of the sun acting upon this poison, 
causes it to be developed and spread its deadly 
effects. Hence we find in seasons of uncommon 
dryness with much hot weather, that sickness is 
most prevalent and fatal. So subtle and active is 
this poison that I have frequently known in sickly 
seasons whole neighborhoods to be prostrated 
within the space of a week. In such times people 
have been known to rise in the morning apparently 
in health, and before noon to be attacked with a 
burning fever, or sinking with a coldness and livid- 
ness of the whole body resembling all the symptoms 
of the Asiatic cholera. 

The question may be asked by many who have 





already made up their minds to emigrate to this 
country, whether the disease is fatal? Why, it is 
so to those who neglect skilful assistance in season, 
but to those who have timely and efficient aid it does 
not generally lead to any serious result. 

~Thold that knowledge of every kind, and par- 
ticularly that which concerns lifgand health, can be 
of no injury to any one, and in my opinion, emigra- 
tion will only become safe and practicable when 
such knowledge shall become general. , 

It is hard to make some understand why loca- 
tions near streams, marshes, and stagnant pools, 
are more unhealthy than higher and more elevated 
places. I have often been ridiculed for voluntarily 
advising people of their danger in such situations, 
unless they change their locality. 

The past summer has been one of general sick- 
ness and fatality, in these parts, so much so, that 
grain has been suffered to stand in the field unhar- 
vested. Many who have large numbers of cattle 
have been unable to cut and prepare fodder for them ; 
and in some counties in this and the adjoinin 
states, courts have not been held at their usua 
terms on account of sickness. I have observed 
this ‘season, and previously, that the fatality has 
been most prevalent among new comers, particu- 
larly the Germans. Had they the necessary infor- 
mation and all the requisite advice, much sickness 
and disappointment might have been avoided. 

As parting advice, | would earnestly entreat all 
who are to come to this country, to select a farm 
or location away from streams and stagnant waters 
of all kinds. Do not let the idea of just such a piece 
of land, of having just such a rich soil, or water privi- 
leges, or nearness to market, allure you. It may 
seem healthy at the time, and those who are anxious 
to sell may tell you it is healthy; but pay no atten- 
tion to them, for summer will again come, sickness 
will overtake you, and you will find that I am 
right. ANDREW Srone, M.D. 

Crown Point, Lake Co., Ia. 


——$< 

SUPPOSED EFFECTS OF THE GASES OF 

BRICK-KILNS. 

I oBsERVE that in the last number of your useful 
periodical, you notice some observations which I 
made at the New York Farmers’ Club on the de- 
structive effects of the gases of brick-kilns. 
Quoting, I presume, from a report made in another, 
periodical, you have fallen into an error, which I 
corrected in that paper, and which you will oblige 
me by also correcting in your next number. [We 
have quoted no periodical in this case, within our 
knowledge.] I stated that the gases from brick- 
kilns, at the latter part of the burning, continued 
to pass off in great quantities, for from six to twelve 
hours; that they, or some one of them, were very 
injurious to fruits, vegetables, &c., when moisture 
was present in the atmosphere ; and that, under cer- 
tain conditions of the air, such for instance as the 
presence of a fog, a gentle rain, the wind passing 
over the kiln at this period, with a breeze so light ~ 
as not to commingle the gases, or to dilute and dis- 
sipate them through the atmosphere,—they might 
extend a distance of eight or ten miles, and destroy 
the /eaves and fruit of the orchards in its course, 
injuring those most that were nearest. And I add- 
ed, that I could conceive it possible, under similar 
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circumstances, when the orchards were in bloom, 
for the delicate blossoms to be injured even at the 
distance of 12 to 15 miles. I did not say the 
orchards would be killed, in either case. I have ar- 
rived at these conclusions after a close investigation 
of more than seven years, during which period I 
have frequently witnessed the injurious effects of 
these gases strikingly manifest at a great distance 
from brick-kilns, as well as in their vicinity; al- 
ways, of course, in the direction in which the 
wind was blowing at the time the gases were pass- 
ing from the kiln. 

During the past season the destruction of the 
fruit, the New Town Pippin especially, for many 
miles each side the Hudson River, between New 
York and Albany, has been very great. The season 
before the last the orchards generally escaped, 
owing to the prevalence of a drought for a great 
part of the spring and summer, though during a 
fog in June I lost the fruit on eight hundred New 
Town Pippin trees from the gas of a burning brick- 
kiln; for it is admitted that without moisture the 
injury is slight, if any, at any considerable distance 
from the kiln. I am well aware, while ascribing 
the great destruction of apples, &c., on the Hudson, 
to the gases of brick-kilns, that the little insect 
called the Aphis has also been very numerous, and 
proved destructive to the leaves of the trees, and 
consequently injurious to the fruit of many or- 
chards; but any person who will take the pains to 
investigate the subject properly will find no diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the effects of the one from 
those of the other. When you examine the leaves 
on which the Aphis is making his banquet, you find 
him sucking the juices from the under surface; and 
the leaves appear thinner than those which remain 
uninjured. But where the injury is produced by 
the gases of brick-kilns, the leaf is destroyed on 
that part where the moisture would naturally settle ; 
that is, the pendent or lower edge of the leaf is 
dead, and often cut off for half an inch or more, 
and the part adjacent turned a dark color. If the 
leaf is so bent or formed as to collect the moisture 
on any other portion of it, you will then find this 
portion also killed and turned brown. The wounds 

roduced upon the leaves by the gas are far more 
injurious to the fruit than any arising from insects ; 
for even where a small portion is destroyed by the 
former it produces diseased action in the whole leaf, 
and by corrupting the juices injures or destroys the 
fruit; and would in time no doubt injure the trees 
also. 

I have no desire to represent the injury to fruits, 
vegetables, &c., from the gas of brick-kilns, any 
greater than it is, for I believe it is bad enough. 
My only object in bringing this subject before the 
community has been, that it may receive a thorough 
investigation ; that the truth or fallacy of my state- 
mente may be proved; that if true (of which I 
have not a doubt), an end may be put to the evil as 
soon as possible, by discovering some material 
which may be mixed with the clay, or the bricks 
before burning them, in order to prevent the forma- 
tion of gases destructive to vegetation. By burn- 


ing only late in the fall, and during the winter 
months, no injury would be produced. This plan 
will be adopted the coming season by at least one 
proprietor of a large brick-yard, who has been con- 





vinced of the propriety of this course by the injury 
which his own orchards and those of his neighbors 
have sustained during the past summer. I believe 
a sense of justice and propriety will induce others 
to follow his example when they have looked into 
the subject. (a) R. T. UNpERHILL, M.D. 
New York and Croton Poant, Jan. 19th, 1847. 


(a) The observations of Dr. Underhill may be 
corroborated to a considerable extent from several 
causes tried in Liverpool some time since, founded 
on proceedings by Sir John Gerard, of Lancashire, 
against certain alkali manufacturers for enormous 
injuries done to his woods. He claimed compensa- 
tion of the defendants for extensive damage alleged 
to have been done to his timber by the vapor pro- 
ceeding from the chimneys of the works, the effects 
of which were said to have been felt at a distance 
of one or two miles. 

Notwithstanding there was much conflicting tes- 
timony adduced by the parties on all sides, it was 
incontestably proved that injury of the most exten- 
sive kind was caused by the acrid gases of the 
alkali works. ‘ The plaintiff rested his claims upon 
the fact that the trees most exposed to the works 
were most injured; that they had been healthy 
until said alkali works were put in action; that 
the destruction of the trees consisted in their leaves 
being scorched or browned ; that they then became 
‘“‘ stag-headed,” and that there was no apparent 
cause for this sudden change froma state of vigor 
to one of rapid decay, except the presence of nox- 
ious acrid vapor in the air. That such vapor was 
discharged from the defendants’ chimneys into the 
plaintiff ’s park and grounds, was proved by persons 
who had watched it; that it was of a very acrid 
nature, caused their eyes to smart, and produced 
coughing when it entered their lungs, although two 
miles off. That these symptoms indicate the pre- 
sence of muriatic acid gas; that muriatic acid gas 
is largely thrown off by the chimneys of alkali 
works, and that it produces noxious effects on 
plants similar to those which were observed in the 
plaintiff’s woods, was also conclusively estab- 
lished. 

It was a noted fact that the injury was chiefly 
done to oaks, ashes, and larches. Not that other 
trees escaped; on the contrary, limes, beech, Spa- 
nish chestnuts, and elms, furnished their quota, but 
to an inconsiderable amount. Hazel, it is said, 
escaped altogether, and alders, sycamores, and young 
Scotch firs suffered little, if at all. Old Scotch firs 
were, however, greatly damaged. This is no doubt 
connected with the powers which different trees 

ossess of resisting external poisons. The oak, 
arch, and ash, are the most tender leaved of forest- 
trees when the leaves are young, and it might be 
expected that they should be most easily injured by 
muriatic acid gas. The sycamore, on the contrary, 
is naturally able to resist the sea-spray, which has 
an analogous action to that of muriatic acid gas; 
hazelsand beech are guarded by their copious hairs ; 
alders by their glutinous varnish. Besides which, 
plants certainly have, like animals, specific powers 
of resisting poisons; and therefore it does not fol- 
low that because A and C are killed by z, that 
B, D and E shall also die. A dog is not killed by 
dropping hydrocyanic acid, perhaps the most subtle 
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of all poisons, upon its skin; a horse will take a 
pint of castor oil without danger ; rhubarb will not 
act upon him at all, though it produces its usual 
effects on a cat; and opium, which so readily stu- 
pefies man, will hardly operate that way on a dog. 
A dose of chlorine which killed all the foliage of 
Escallonia rubra, hardly touched a Cineraria guard- 
ed by its natural wool, and did not in any way 
affect the young, tender, expanded leaves of Berberis 
aquifolium, although the old leaves were destroyed ! 
In another case, when a strong dose of muriatic 
acid gas was thrown into a box containing various 
branches newly cut in the autumn from the trees, 
the following was found to be their condition 
twelve hours after the experiment :— 

Scotch fir—little affected; larch—nearly every 
leaf killed ; ash—every leaf killed ; oak—youngest 
leaves only injured, old leaves not; whitethorn— 
youngest leaves killed, old, browned at the edges 
In various degrees, or not affected ; sycamore—some 
leaves quite uninjured, others half killed, others 
quite; the leaves were only affected where the cor- 
rosive vapor had been condensed upon them in con- 
siderable quantity ; alder—old leaves safe, younger 
leaves variously affected and curled; hazel—the 
same; elms—the same; grass—variously but not 
much affected, a good deal quite green, some quite 
brown. 

Another curious circumstance on which the de- 
fendants’ counsel much relied, was the presence of 
single dying trees among others that appeared un- 
injured. Forexample, a “ stag-headed ” oak might 
be found among healthy oaks, a dead Spanish 
chestnut tree in a wood near where another escaped, 
and so on. This was true; and it was argued that 
such cases completely overset the opinion that 
injury to the trees was caused by noxious matter 
brought to them through the air from a distance ; 
for, said the counsel, ‘if the cause were referable to 
vapor, clumps of trees and not isolated trees would 
have been withered and destroyed.” But these 
cases admit of an easy and satisfactory explanation, 
independently of the fact that they tormed a great 
-exception to the rule, which was that the trees did 
die in long lines or large patches. There can be 
no doubt that individuals of the same species have 
different vital powers ; that what physiologists call 
idiosyncrasy, occurs among plants as well as ani- 
mals, and that one individual is susceptible of a 
dose of poison which would be disregarded by 
another. In all epidemics the weakest persons 
perish first ; if vermin attack animals the unhealthy 
are first seized upon; one man is intoxicated by a 
glass of wine, another will drink his bottle; one 
lady faints when violets are presented to her, 
another wears them on her person; one man is 
killed by four grains of opium, and another habi- 
tually indulges in nine ounces of Jaudanum daily. 
Here it is evident that there are great differences in 
the vital power of the same species; for there is 
a vital power which overrules all other forces, 
whatever materialists may say to the contrary. And 
so it is with plants, which are much like animals 
in many curious respects, not the least remarkable 
of which is the way in which they are influenced 
by poisons of whatever kind. This, then, is the 
undoubted explanation of what would at first ap- 








pear an inexplicable mystery. A tree is naturally 
of a weak constitution; a stream of muriatic acid gas 
plays for an hour or two on its leaves, and it falls 
a victim. Another near it, in full vigor, resists the 
action so far as not immediately to die; but it is 
injured and becomes unhealthy, and when again 
exposed to a sufficient dose is advanced another 
stage in its downward road ; and this action going 
on at various times, under various circumstances, 
will of itself produce a complicated result. 

Two of the cases were decided in court in favor 
of the plaintiff, one was compromised, and one re- 
ferred, in the latter of which the arbitrator awarded 
£300 for the damages committed, and directed the 
defendants to pay all the costs of the reference, so 
that the total damages were as follows :—Muspratt, 
£1000; Crossfield, £400; Gamble, £300; Kurtz, 
£300. 





COTTON-GIN STANDS. 


A FEw years ago, I thought of testing the rela- 
tive value of cotton. I took from the pile I had 
been ginning a small parcel of seed cotton; also a 
sample from the pick room. The first I ginned on 
my spinning ginnet, which has small fine teeth, and 
cards that pass with sufficient velocity to clean each 
tooth. Isent to an excellent judge, a commission 
merchant, in Vicksburg, and also to New Orleans, 
samples of each for examination. I then went to 
work, raised my grates so as to give fewer teeth 
access to the cotton, to make them pass it out 
parallel with the grates, I decreased my speed by 
diminishing the whirl on the brush, and increased 
the size of the drum on the saw cylinder, and put 
it to work. This was the labor of my own hands ; 
the consequence of which was, that I have sold cot- 
ton by the same agent at a cent a pound higher than 
others who had outsold me before. 

I will give the figures. My driver on the old 
stand is 50 inches in circumference; the whirl that 
gives motion to the brush, I cut down to eight inches, 
thus giving my brush over six revolutions to one of 
the saw. The saws had about 200 to 220 revolu- 
tions to the minute, and my brush had over 1200 
revolutions. 

A gin-stand should be run very steadily, and 
very regularly, with a gin-band seven or eight 
inches wide at least. Keep it well oiled with neats- 
foot oil and tallow mixed, to prevent slipping. This 
will be worth the subscription of your — ten 
times told, to many young planters, for I have tried 
everything but the oiling, and never knew a man to 
do it before this winter. I have had to cut and tie, 
have had strings break two, three, and four times a 
day from tightness of band, and now I have ginned 
out 23 bales without a single stoppage on this ac- 
count. Another matter—get No. 1 leather, and 
make it with copper rivets; have the gin-stand level, 
and square with your wheel; fix the band so it can- 
not vibrate, if possible. Have a heavy, strong 
frame to gin-stand, every portion inside thoroughly 
sand-papered as smooth as glass; have fine teeth, 
ten to an inch, let them pass out parallel with 
grates; let the saw through the grates into the cotton 
box so as to measure one inch in the centre of the 
saw, and three-fourths of an inch above; put bristles 
thick along the wings, into small holes, so as the 
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line of bristles will be thin; let them be stiff, about 
one inch long, make 16 arms, and if no dead air 
created by speed, give the brush six or seven rev 


o-; an hour after being removed from the earth. 


their suckers piercing the bark, and so deeply and 


firmly placed, that they remained hanging for half 
From 


lutions to the are of the saw; give the saw about!a root a yard long and about an incl»in diameter, 


200 revolutions in a minute, and I think a sixty 
saw gin, in clean cotton and that has lain in bulk well 
pressd, having been thoroughly dried before putting 
up, will gin 23 bales of 490 Ibs. each. As Mr. 
Abbey says, “the brush is one of the most im- 
portant things about a gin-stand”—so say I, and I 
agree with him, give it aJl the motion that is safe, 
and that will give draft enough. By giving motion, 
each wing or brush will clean fewer tecth, and will 
blow it apart from the compression it received in 
passing into the tooth. 

I would add another thing. The mote board should 
be constructed so as to allow it being dropped low, 
or raised; when the brush is going rapid, and the 
mote board too narrow, there is much cotton wasted 
with the motes. It seems to me, that, in giving a 
brush velocity, there should be drivers on each end 
of the saw cylinder, so as there need not be so much 
tension on the band, which causes too much pres- 
sure on the gudgeon; consequently friction, wear, 
and heating, if there were bands at each end, of 
course there would not need be so much tightness 
in the bands. M. W. Puivirs. 

Edward’s Depot, Miss., Oct. 25th, 1846. 


cicipaalaiieswe 
APPLE AND PEAR TREES DESTROYED BY 
THE LOCUST. 

Tue Seventeen-year Locust (Cicada septende- 
cim) has heretofore been considered by horticul- 
turists as harmless, or nearly so; but from the fact 
of their burrowing into the earth the moment of 
their escape from the egg, and living for seventeen 
years amongst the roots of trees, and nowhere else, 
I was led to believe that the failure of fruit, par- 
ticularly the pears and apples, was mainly owing 
to these countless swarms draining the sap from 
the roots, and thus rendering them unable to supply 
the branches with sufficient nourishment. I was 
confirmed in this opinion by an experiment made 
by J. B. W., of New York, and published in the 
Horticulturist, November number, page 227, to 
which I refer you. The method there prescribed, 
‘to renovate an out cast,” is to dig a trench four 
feet wide, and twenty inches deep, around the tree, 
leaving a ball of earth six feet in diameter, and then 
to fill the trench with rich earth and compost. The 
author states that the experiment succeeded, and 
that in three years the tree was in a flourishing con- 
dition and again yielding fine fruit. The writer at- 
tributes the change to the new and rich soil with 
which he supplied the tree, while I argue that in 
destroying the larve of the locust, which he did 
when he cut off so !arge a portion of roots, he re- 
moved the real disease, and the tree was then in a 
condition to take advantage of the congenial soil 
placed around it, and new life was given to the 
roots and branches. 

Under this impression I superintended a similar 
experiment on a tree that had been declining for 
years without any apparent cause, as there were no 
insects On the tree, and the roots had been amply 
supplied with manure. Agreeably to my expecta- 


tions I found the larve of the locust in countless 
numbers, clinging to the roots of the tree, with 





'T gathered twenty-three larve ; they were on all the 


roots that grew deeper than six inches under the 
surface, and measured from a quarter of an inch to 
an inch in length. The roots were unhealthy, and 
bore the appearance of external injury arising from 
small punctures, and on removing the skin of the 
bark this appearance increased, leaving no doubt 
as to the cause of the disease. The larve were 
enclosed in compact cells of earth, with no outlet 
except that in immediate contact with the roots. 
As there were no galleries or holes leading from 
these cells, 1 infer that the grubs never leave the 
roots they first fasten on, which may account for their 
great difference in size, the small ones being starved 
specimens of the same brood. 
Though this curious insect has always made its 
appearance at stated intervals over our broad land, 
few appear to be acquainted with its history and 
destructive habits, all believing that the only injury 
received from them, was while depositing their 
eggs on the branches of the trees; but if we trace 
them through their various changes to their subter- 
ranean home, we will find them a destructive and 
insidious foe, robbing us slowly but surely of our 
fairest and most valued fruit. This insect is not 
a true locust, but derives its popular name from its 
fancied resemblance to the locust of the East, which 
belongs to the family of grasshoppers (Locusta). The 
Cicada septendecim appears in June every seven- 
teen years. When they emerge from the ground 
they are grub-like in form, destitute of wings, and 
covered with a tough shell, a proper and most con- 
venient coat, that effectually protects them while in 
their earthly abode. The evening and early 
morning hours are best suited for them to undergo 
their change, and accordingly as suon as the sun 
disappears they may be seen creeping from the 
earth in countless numbers, crawling to the near- 
est tree or shrub, which they climb until they reach 
a convenient spot to grasp firmly. There they 
await the change, which begins by a slit opening 
in the back of the shell, and the fly gradually draws 
itself out, the body enlarges, the wings expand, and 
the creature assumes new life and energies, though 
it always continues heavy and rather sluggish. 
They live in the winged state three or four weeks 
before they deposit their eggs, subsisting on dew 
and moisture on the leaves of the trees. The 
female has a strong and curiously contrived piercer 
with which she carefully slits the bark of the twigs 
of trees and shrubs, and deposits her eggs in pairs, 
side by side, but separated by a portion of woody 
fibre, and placed obliquely so as to allow one end 
to point upwards; from ten to twenty eggs are 
deposited in this slit. She then removes to a little 
distance and makes a new nest, when a limb is suf- 
ficiently stocked, she removes to another, until her 
store of eggs is provided for, when she becomes 
exhausted, falls to the ground, and soon dies. One 
female will deposit four or five hundred eggs. 
The eggs require forty-two days to mature in the 
branches of the trees; they then burst the shell and ap- 
pear a minute but active fac-simile of the parent in 
the larva state, requiring but afew moments to stretch 
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their limbs and prepare for labor, before they un- 
loose their hold of the twig on which they had been 
deposited and fall to the ground, when they imme- 
diately disappear in search of food in the roots of 
the parent tree. 

If the eggs that are about to be hatched, be 
placed over a glass jar filled with earth, the young 
grubs will in afew hours after their escape from 
the egg, be seen at the bottom of the jar, endeavor- 
ing to force their way still deeper. When first 
hatched they are very small and white, but soon 
change toa yellow brown. They exist in separate 
tribes, occupying a different section of country, 
making their appearance in different years, but in- 
variably after the same interval of time. Fora 
year or two before and after the appearance of the 
main body a few scattered individuals will generally 
be found. Their favorite trees appear to be the 
oaks and fruit trees in general, avoiding the fir, 
walnut, and hickory tribes, though they will occa- 
sionally deposit their eggs on them should no other 
tree be convenient at the proper moment. From 
the universal belief that the cicade were harmless, 
no means has yet been adopted to restrain their 
numbers, though no insect has more natural 
enemies ; helpless and unresisting they fall an easy 
prey to all that attack them, and reptiles, birds and 
beasts alike seek them eagerly, and find them 
nourishing food. The larve will subsist on the 
roots of trees several years after the trees have been 
cut down, provided the roots remain alive, which is 
frequently the case. The roots of an apple tree 
will continue growing and throw up suckers six or 
seven years alicrthe tree has been removed. On 
the return of the locusts, hogs and ducks will be 
found efficient aids, as they are untiring in their 
search after them. In the grub state, moles and 
ground mice are their chief enemies. 

M. H. Morris. 

Germantown, Pa., Feb. 2d, 1847. 


THE BEST VARIETIES OF CORN FOR 
SHIPPING, 

On page 208, in the fifth volume of the Agricul- 
turist, in a condensed account of the properties of 
Indian cor, &c., purporting to have been taken 
from Dr. Jackson’s Final Report on the Geology and 
Mineralogy of New Hampshire, will be found the 
following extract :—‘ The use of the oil in corn is 
obviously to prevent the rapid decomposition of the 
grain in the soil, and to retain a portion of food 
until needed by the young plant, and is always the 
last portion of the grain taken up. It serves to 
keep meal from souring readily, and it will be ob- 
served that a flint corn meal will keep sweet for 
years, even when putup in large quantities; but 
the Tuscarora meal will sour in a short time.. The 
latter is the most digestible grain for horses, and is 
soft, but it is of little value for feeding swine. It 
isa good kind of grain for rapid cooking, for its 
meal is quickly boiled or baked.” 

It is further remarked on page 361 of the same 
volume that ‘‘ the varieties of corn which will best 
bear transportation by sea, are those containing a 
large proportion of oil, such as the Golden Sioux, 
the King Philip, or Northern eight-rowed Yellow, 
the Dutton, the Browne, the Rhode Island White- 














Flint, &c. ; but the flour made from those varieties 
is not so palatable to those unaccustomed to its use, 
as that made from the soft, farinaceous varieties of 
the South and West, which are improved by kiln- 
drying.” 

I also read a communication in the Y. Y. Journal 
of Commerce some months ago, which has since 
been extensively copied into other papers, stating 
that, as Indian corn meal contains so much fat, 
it is liable to become rancid if kept too long, and is 
then more or less unfit for use, and that white 
meal will keep rather better, and from its being 
lighter and milder it is much preferred for use in 
warm climates, &c. 

As the last statement is at variance with those 
made by Dr. Jackson and yourself, I am at a loss 
to know what variety of corn to plant the coming 
season that will yield the most profitable return. 
By informing me what variety is most sought fo 
by shippers you will oblige A Youne Farmer. 

On inquiry among merchants we find that at one 
time, yellow corn will be in demand, at another the 
white, and then both varieties mixed; but generally 
the latter is objected to. 

For the purpose of shipment, we would recom- 
mend the culture of the most productive flint varie- 
ties, either yellow or white, north of Maryland; 
but in other parts of the United States, we think 
the large gourd-seed and other productive kinds 
will prove the most profitable, notwithstanding the 
necessary expense of kiln-drying. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue Annual Meeting of this Society for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, was held 
at the Historical Society’s Rooms, on the 1st of 
February, and the following gentlemen were elected : 

For President, Hon. Luther Bradish; for Vice Presi- 
dents, Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, James Lenox, 
James Boorman, A. H. Stevens, M.D., T. A. Emmet, 
H. Maxwell, S. Whitney, S. Knapp, Vice Chancellor 
McCoun, Cyrus Mason, D.D., W. A. Seeley, J. S. 
Livingston ; for Treasurer, A. P. Halsey; for Recording 
Secretary, R. Ogden Doremus; for Corresponding Secre- 
tary, A. H.Green; for Executive Committee, R. L. Pell, 
J.W. Draper. M.D., Archibald Russell, Edward Clark, 
D. P. Gardner, M.D., R. K. Delafield, Shepard Knapp. 

Caution in applying Coal Tar to Peach Trees.— 
Dr. Alexander H. Stevens stated that the appli- 
cation of coal tar to peach trees, as laid down by 
late authority, in the state in which it comes from 
the gas-house, for the purpose of destroying the 
borer, he had been credibly informed, invariably 
killed them; but if used after undergoing the pro- 
cess of distillation, he had found from experience 
that it was an effectual remedy without injury to 
the trees. Dr. D. P. Gardner remarked that the 
article referred to by Dr. Stevens was obtained from 
the coal tar of the gas-house in Canal street, and 
had been submitted to distillation by Messrs. Black- 
well, at Astoria, for the purpose of extracting the 
fetid naptha it contained. Naptha, he said, isa 
very penetrating substance, and doubtless is destruc- 
tive whenever applied to plants and trees in any 
considerable quantity. If, therefore, the coal tar 
employed by Dr. Stevens proved effectual without 
injury to the trees, it probably arose from the sepa 
ration of the naptha. 
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CONSTEUCTION OF HOT-HOUSES.—NO.1.—COVERING WALL-TREES, ETC., WITH GLASS. 
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Fut Vrew or a Hot-Hovse. —Fie. 16. 


CONSTRUCTION OF HOT-HOUSES.—No. 1. | direct rays of the morning and evening sun, while 
As the construction of hot-housesand the modes | those at mid-day will strike the angle obliquely and 
of heating and ventilating them have had, and still | produce a more equal temperature, the benefits of 
hold, a large share of interest both in Europe and/ which are obvious from the longer duration and 


in this country, and have been attended with the 
best results in forcing grapes, figs, and other choice 
fruits, as well as in the production of rare exotics 
and early vegetabies, we have the more confidence 
in bringing this subject before our readers. 

The most usual and economical form for con- 
structing a hot-house, or conservatory, is witha 
lean-to roof, facing the south, glazed in a similar 
manner as denoted in the above representation, de- 
signed by Mr. J. Thomson, Landscape Gardener, 
Garden Architect, Nurseryman, &c., of Hammer- 
smith, England. Another form, called the ridge 
and furrow house, although more costly in its con- 


struction, is preferable on account of obtaining a; 








more equal distribution of the influence of the sun. 

For the purpose of forcing vines, nectarines, &c., 
the ridge and furrow system has a decided advan- 
tage over every other mode of construction. Sup- 
pose a house to be planted with black Hamburgh 
grapes, itis seldom desirable to have the fruit all 
ripe at a time; on the contrary, it is better to have 


| it in perfection as long as possible. Now with one 


vine under the ridge and another under the furrow 
rafter, throughout the house, this object will be at- 
tained, as the heat will always be greatest in the 
angles under the ridge, and least under the furrow 
rafter ; consequently, the grapes under the ridge will 
be considerably earlier than flees under the furrow ; 


more equal diffusion of the sun’s influence than any | besides, a better distribution of the sun’s rays will 
other description of building. When fronting the! be secured for each vine than under a plain surface. 
south, that is, with the ridges north and south, in-| A similar advantage will be gained if the house be 
clining upward from the front to the back, at the| planted with various sorts, by keeping those re- 
same angle of a lean-to roof, the angles from the! quiring most heat, such as Muscats, Frotignans, 
ridge to the valley of this class of house will then | &c., under the ridge, and Hamburghs, Sweetwaters, 
be east and west; thus presenting a surface to the | &c., under the furrows. 


COVERING WALL-TREES AND FOREIGN 
GRAPE-VINES WITH GLASS. 





tively small expense, by inclosing the trées or vines 
upon a wall within a frame in the manner illustrated 
by the adjoining wood engraving. 

The doors, or windows, forming the frontage, 
may be hung with hinges, and opened or shut at 
pleasure, for the purposes of watering, ventilation, 
pruning, gathering the fruit, &c. The glass in 
front, when closed, would not only protect the trees 
from cold, but would assist in bringing the fruit to 
maturity and guard it in a great measure from the 
atacks of flies, wasps, and most other insects, liable 
to prey upon the trees. The cost of a frame of this 
description, 7 feet by 12, in front, need not exceed 
fifteen or twenty dollars. 








—_——o——— 
Horticutture.—God first planted a garden ; and 
indeed it is the purest of human pleasures; it is 
the greatest refreshment to the spirits of many, 
without which buildings and palaces are but gross 
handy works.—Lord Bacon. 





GRAPE-VINE TRAINED WITHIN A FRAME.—Fic. 17. 
Tuost who desire early plums, nectarines, fo- 
reign grapes, &c., can obtain them at a compara- 
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PROFITS OF A GARDEN. 
Tue profits of a garden near a[= 
large city, of the extent of 10 0 
15 acres, are as great as that of a 
farm of ten times the extent culti- 
vated in the best manner, withou 
the help of purchased manure. j= 
But if manure can be obtained |r 
at a reasonable rate, as is often aaa 
the case in great thoroughfares, a: 
where many horses are kept for ijgqueae 
public conveyances, although 
there be no immediate demand for 
vegetables, a garden may be very 
profitably cultivated, entirely for 
the purpose of raising seeds, The |Z 
demand for seeds of all the most 2 
common productions of a garden, |i 
and especially of flowers, is very 
great ; and the profit of those who 











GaRDEN IMPLEMENTS, &c.—F 1c. 18. 


retail them in small quantities is so great that they | deners may be examined with advantage ; and long 


can afford a liberal price to those who raise them 
with proper care,so.as to keep the varieties distinct. 

Many plans have been proposed for the distribu- 
tion of the crops in a garden; but none of them 
are suited to every situation. Much depends on 
the nature of the soil, which may be better suited 
to one kind of produce than another, and also to 
the demand for any peculiar class of vegetables. 
New sorts may often be introduced with advantage. 
The raising of any useful plant with great care will 
often give a man a reputation, which makes it ad- 
vantageous to him to confine himself to these prin- 
cipally, and raise them in the greatest perfection. 
An ingenious man will find out what is most for 
his own advantage; and, from the list of plants 
which may be cultivated for ornament or for use, a 
selection may be made which may be well suited 
to the situation of the ground and the circumstances 
of the grower. The practice of the market gar- 





experience, with the test of profit, will lay down 
better practical rules than the most plausible theo- 
ries. 

The great productiveness of a garden is a lesson 
in favor of deep spade tillage. Those parts devot- 
ed to annuals should have a southern exposure; 
but trees and perennials often require a sheltered or 
northern aspect. Plants which flower should be 

lanted far apart. The soil must be well drained. 

alls and trellises in gardens are of the first im- 
portance to shelter vegetables and allow choice trees 
to be trained. 

The implements necessary for garden tillage are 
displayed in the above figure; the plow may be 
used to assist in trenching, and improved drills for 
sowing; but the spade, rake, and hoe are the prin- 
cipal tools; indeed, labor is the great essential in 
the garden.—Gardner’s Farmer’s Dictionary. 


ee 


QuANTITIES OF SEED SUITED FoR A CoTTAGE Gar- 
pEN.—-Allowing for loss or accident in garden 
seeds, we believe the following quantities for sowing 
a common cottage garden to be Marly correct :— 

1 pint of peas will sow - 14 yards of drill. 

1 pint of beans will sow - 22 yards of drill. 

1 ounce of onion-seed will sow 10 square yards. 

4 ounce of leek-seed will sow 6 square yards. 

1 ounce of carrot-seed will sow 10 square yards. 

1 oz. of parsnip-seed willsow 12 square yards. 

4 ounce of cabbage-seed, 3 or 4 square yards, 


ne 
TRAINING TREES. 


As queries are often made in regard to the terms 
made use of by gardeners and others, in training 
rape-vines, fruit-trees, &c., such as Hoop-training, 
l-training, Fan-training, Training en que- 
noudle, and en pyramide, we insert, as we are 
permitted to do, the following article from the 
‘«‘ Farmer’s Dictionary,” a favorable notice of which 
will be found on page 130 of our fifth volume. 
The training of trees consists of their manage- 
ment, by pruning the stem and branches, so as 
to secure an increase of fruit of a superior quality. 
Training against walls has also the advantage of 
enabling the orchardist to cultivate southern fruits, 








and ripen them more perfectly. The chilling effects 
of winds and excessive evaporation are averted, 
while the increased temperature to which the fruit 
is exposed renders it sweeter. 

There are three general plans of training; on 
espaliers, walls, or as dwarf standards. The espa- 
lier is usually a trellis, consisting of posts ten feet 
high, set elg t or twelve feet apart, and sustaining 
horizontal laths or wires; the trees are therefore . 
trained horizontally. This is usually intended for 
grapes, apples, or pears. 
But the posts are sometimes 
set in circles, around which 
three or more branches are 
trained. This is called 
spiral or hoop-training (see 
fig. 19). i, 

unnel-training isa mo- (9K 
dification ; the ms are set ee ea 
in an inclined direction, so is ‘tg LY 
as to meet at their summits, 4 i 
and produce the outline of “== 
a cone. Wire is wound H 
around it at intervals of a 
foot. Light iron bars, or trellises of wire, are 
sometimes used instead of the wooden posts. 
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ooPp-TRAINING.—19. 
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MASTODON COTTON.—wNo. 2. 
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The most choice varieties of fruit, which re- 
quire additional heat, are placed on walls, as apri- 
cots, nectarines, peaches, plums, grapes, figs, and 
some cherries and pears. The method of arranging 











W art-Tramine.—Fic. 20. 


the branches differs with the fruit, but the hor7zontal 
plan is most recommended, especially for plums and 


pears. Some gardeners give it the preference in 
nearly every case (fig. 20). 

The filbert is trained in a peculiar manner; the 
leading shoot is headed down to eighteen inches, 
and eight strong shoots obtained within twelve 
inches of the ground, and 
these are trained outward by 
placing a hoop between them; 
when they are well formed, they 
are trained curving upward. The 
centre is to be kept free, and the 
shoots encouraged to six feet; 
the small lateral branches along 
these shoots are to be kept down 
to six inches, and will bear the 





£2 = 
3 Training en quenouille, or 
eae distaff faihton, t a favorite 
fe method in France and Brussels 
; Ae AS\ for apples and pears (fig. 21). 
VAN ‘A The branches are tied down to 
A= stakes driven near the root, or 


to the stem, until the wood is 
firm. The height of these trees 
is usually eight feet, but in 
TRAINING EN QUE- France they are sometimes al- 
NOUILLE.—F'c. 21. Jowed to grow to twenty feet. 

In the operation of pruning, the shoots are cut 
off close to the buds, or at a distance from them not 
greater than the diameter of the branch to be cui 
off; because, without the near proximity of a bud, 
the wounds will not heal over. 

The commonest mode of training for stand- 
ards is dwarfing. The leading shoot is kept down 
to eight or ten feet, and the lower branches trained 
out and thinned, so as to give the tree the appear- 
ance of ashrub. In this way apple orchards are 
managed in Europe, and it is wanderful how many 
varieties are thus cultivated on an acre. For this 
purpose, crab or paradise stocks are chosen for 
grafting, and the trees of small growth taken. The 
main stem is made to branch at eighteen inches, 
and the trees set at eight to twelve feet apart. 

Fan-training is the most common, especially for 
peaches, nectarines, apricots, almonds, figs, plums, 
and cherries of small growth (fig. 22). 





Besides these most common methods, pendant, 
vertical, and high training are practised. In the first, 
the branches are curved downward ; in the second, 
several shoots, selected from two horizcntal bianch- 





pe pegs — 
Fan-Traininc.—-F Ie. 22. 
es, are carried upright; in the third, the main stem 
is allowed to run nearly to the top of the wall 
without branching, and then the uppermost shoots 
are trained horizontally and drooping. This is 
especially recommended in the grape and pear. It 
is a good plan for filling up a wall, the lower parts 
of which are covered with peaches and other fan- 
trained trees; or are shaded by dwarf trees planted 
in boxes, which require to be housed during the 
colder months of the year. 
Some gardeners com- 
bine several of these 
plans together, so as to 
give the branches partly 
a horizontal, and partly a 
fan-training, and instead 
of one main stem only, 
others select two. 
Another French plan 
of training standards is 
in a pyramidal form (en 
pyramide, fig. 23); this, 
with the preceding, is the 
common method of ma- 
naging apples ang pears. 
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The tree is either cut AS é 
down to a dwarf of eight CS , 
or ten feet, or allowed to TRraIninG EN PYRA- I 
run up to twenty or more. MIDE.-—Fia. 23. < 
-——_—>——— t 
MASTODON COTTON.—No. 2. t 
Tue effect Mastodon Cotton is going to have upon . 
cotton growing, is difficult to anticipate; but there : 
are some things in regard to it which may, without ‘ 
much hazard, be clearly expected. It is the decided t 
opinion of many well-informed persons, that it will 
in a few years entirely supersede the cultivation of . 
all other cotton in this country, except, perhaps, . 
the Sea Island, where a very fine article is intended ; 


to be made. Whether it may be so soon cultivated 
so extensively as this, may be uncertain, but this 
much may be, it would seem, looked upon as next 
to certain. All saw-ginned cotton that would rank 
as high in mercantile classification as * middling 
fair,” or ** fair,” will hereafter, ina few years, be 
of the mastodon. For it is beyond question that 
for the finer grades of cotton, the common Mexican 
can offer nosuccessful competition te the mastodon; 
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the latter being at least quite as productive as the 
former, and in all other respects about as easily 
prepared for market. If the common cotton then 
be continued at all, it will be only for the produc- 
tion of a cheap article. For this purpose a greater 
quantity to the acre, or to the force in the field, can 
be produced than now is, for the object will be 

uantity with but little reference to its quality. 

ut for an article as high or above midway, in the 
scale of classification, the mastodon will un- 
doubtedly be resorted to. We shall then have a 
wider range of classification in cotton. 
have more low-priced cotton, and considerable that 
is lower in price than what is called “ Ordinary” 
or * Inferior,” and we shall also have a much larger 
quantity of what is called “Good” and “ Fine,” 
and larger quantities also that will class two or 
three grades higher than that. This is regarded as 
an important point, and it may be expected greatly 
to increase the consumption of cotton in this sec- 
tion. If considerable quantities of fine cotton, such 
as would rank several grades above ‘‘ Good” and 
« Fine,” were offered to manufacturers, it would not 
only enter largely into the fabrication of new 
articles, but to mix with sheep’s wool, flax and silk, 
would find a heavy consumption. While at the 
same time the facilities that will be given to the 
products of very cheap cotton, will increase the 
consumption, Osnaburgs, coarse clothing, sack 
cloth, sail cloth, and the like, will become cheaper, 
and consequently more abundant. 

It seems then, to be conclusive that the introduc- 
tion of the mastodon cotton into the United States is 
going considerably to increase the consumption of 
cotton. The planter can do what has never been 
done before. He can supply a large market with 
any quantity of fine cotton, ranging and filling up 
the entire vacuum between *“ Good” and “ Fine,” 
and the higher grades of Sea-Island; and at the 
same time he can supply an equally large, perhaps 
larger demand, for cheaper cotton than we now 
have. 

If it should be also found advantageous to make 
cheap cotton of mastodon, instead of the common 
Mexican, which is the opinion of many, the same 
result will follow. On thin, dry, and sandy soil, 
and especially of dry seasons, the product of mas- 
todon is supposed to be the greatest, in which case, 
the lowest grades of cotton will be produced 
cheaper than of any other kind, or at least as 
cheap. So that it will make no difference so far as 
the present argument goes, whether low priced cot- 
ton is produced from mastodon or any other kind. 

The first and most obvious result following the 
cultivation of mastodon cotton is, the production of 
a large quantity of cotton of a much finer and better 
quality than what the trade calls ‘* Good” and 
“Fine,” of common Mexican; and this will only 
cost the same labor that that does now. But if the 
whole crop were masiodon, it could not all be of 
this quality, because of the labor required to handle 
it thus carefully ; and if another portion of the crop, 
or different crops, the same labor be appropriated 
that usually is with “Ordinary” cotton, if of mas- 
todon it would class as “ Middling Fair,” perhaps; 
and so on downwards, until if you make “ Ordi- 
nary,” or “ Inferior” cotton of mastodon it would 


We shall 


be handled in the most hurried manner desirable, 
and be picked in the last of winter after being ex- 
posed to weather in the field for months. 

It is through these that the trade may expecta 
wider range in cotton than heretofore. We will 
have considerable quantities of a far superior 
article to any heretofore in the markets, except a 
very few thousand bales of Sea-Island of the higher 
grades, and also a large quantity of what will 
class, so far as the appearance and handling is con- 
cerned, at and below “Inferior,” but which from 
strength and length of staple alone, will be as 
valuable for cheaper goods, as ‘“ Middling,” and 
which will be produced with the same labor of 
‘‘ Inferior’ or common Mexican, and will probably, 
after a while be afforded at the same price—both of 
which circumstances must tend to extend the manu- 
facture and consumption of cotton. ’ 

There is another that may well deserve atten- 
tion. There is a disposition to consume cotton 
largely in making beds, pillows, &c. It is sup- 
posed that the lower grades of mastodon cotton 
will enter largely into these articles, its heavy body, 
great firmness and elasticity, rendering it much 
superior to the other cotton for these uses. 

As to Sea-Island cotton, it appears to be conclu- 
sive that it cannot be cultivated in competition with 
mastodon, except such qualities as range above the 
best class of the latter. R. ABBEY. 

Yazoo, Miss., Dec. 3d, 1846. 

csi 
STOCK FOR A POULTRY-YARD. 

I nave been two years gathering stock fora 
poultry-yard. It is my present purpose to keep on 
hand for public market a supply of the best varie- 
ties of hens, ducks, geese, turkeys, doves, and 
everything else attainable that will add to a good 
poultry-yard. 

At present my stock is somewhat limited, but I 
hope by next fall to have a full yard. At present, 
however, I can supply a few orders with the best 
variety of the snow-white, crested, black Poland 


| hen, and the Malay hen; and next fall the Dorkin 


hen, the golden top-knot hen, the leopard hen (al 
from imported stock), and the white Bantam hen. 
Also, Muscovy ducks (very fine), and a splendid 
variety of Poland ducks, very large and beautiful, 
with large black top-knots. The latter, which are 
from imported stock, are said to be great layers, 
and like the Muscovy ducks are peculiarly do- 
mestic and harmless; and for feathers as well as 
for the table, are of the finest quality. Also, white 
top-knot ducks, fine white turkeys, and beautiful 
double fan-tailed doves, all splendid varieties. 

Buffalo, Dec. 26th, 1846. N. S. Smiru. 

—————— a 

To Fix AmmoniacaL Gases 1n VauLTs.—The 
most effectual substances that can be employed for 
the purpose of attracting ammoniacal gases, are 
green vitriol or common copperas (sulphate of iron), 
and sulphuric acid. A pound of either of these 
substances, diluted in 2 gallon of water and thrown 
into a vault, will immediately render it inodorous. 


Tuatcu, on the roofs of houses, may be rendered 
incombustible by a common flame, by coating it 
over with 2 mixture of white-wash and alum. 1 |b. 





of alum will suffice ior 5 gallons of white-wash. 
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Ix my former letter, giving some notes of a 
journey by railway from London to Dover, I had 
got as far as Reigate, and had mentioned the green 
sand formation, which appears in that neighbor- 
hood. It is here of no great width, and soon cross- 
ing it, we entered upon the the weald of Kent. The 
wealden is a part of the oolitic system, and is thus 
described by Prof. Johnston in his Lectures, to 
which I would refer all who wish for a more extend- 
ed account of these formations. He says,‘* The up- 

er part consists of a fresh-water deposit of brown, 

lue, or fawn-colored clay, often marly, and almost 
always close and impervious to water. Beneath 
this, are the iron or ochrey Hastings sands, which 
again rest upon the Purbeck beds of alternate 
fresh-water limestones and marls.” This forma- 
tion is in all, about 900 feet in thickness, and forms 
the central portion of both Sussex and Kent. The 
weald clays are exceedingly difficult of cultivation, 
being almost impervious to water, and baking like 
bricks. Much of the land is rushy and wet, and 
a great breadth in poor, cold pasture. The drain 
is exceedingly needed in this district, its judicious 
application followed by the exercise of good judg- 
ment in working, would, I have no doubt, alter 

reatly for the better even the stiffest of these clays. 
Where the marls and the Purbeck limestones come 
to the surface, and mix to a considerable extent 
with the clay, a much better and more easily 
worked soil results. Owing to the difficulties ex- 
perienced in dealing with these excessively stiff 
clays, a great portion of the weald remains in the 
state of forest. Much valuable timber is produced 
here, and it is floated down the Medway in large 
quantities. 

This is a great hop growing region. The hop 
fields were to be seen in very great numbers, and 
almost every farm had a large kiln for drying them 
attached to its other buildings. At this season of 
the year, the vines were of course withered and 
dead; the poles were formed into a species of stack 
leaning towards a common centre. The hop vines 
in almost every instance had been carefully collected 
and carried away, probably to the manure yard. 
In some of the hop fields I noticed that potatoes, 
beans, or cabbages were planted between the rows 
of hops. I should think that their growth could 
be but little, until the time came for the gathering 
of the hops and the removal of the vines. 

Although, as I have mentioned, there are some 
imperfections in its cultivation, that part of the 
weald through which the railway passes is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and we frequently regretted the 
diving into a tunnel, or deep cutting, just at the 
moment when some fine prospect was opening 
before us. The surface is undulating, and ridges 
of hills run across the country in various directions, 
their sides studded with little villages, each having 
its grey old church, with a square ivy-covered 
tower, and the superb seats of noblemen and gentle- 
men with which this region abounds. Though 
upon close examination defects aze seen in the cul- 
ture, yeta general view presented a yicture of rich- 
ness and luxuriance, realizing some ot our brightest 
conceptions of the fruitfulness and plenty cf «Merrie 





England.” The remarkable attractions of this region 
have often been noticed before by travellers. The 
wealden formation appears at the surface in this 
place alone over the whole extent of the British 
islands. 

At Ashford we came again upon the green sand, 
which exhibited as usual a country of great fertility. 
It must not be supposed, however, that all the soils 
of this formation are invariably fertile. On refer- 
ence to Prof. Johnston’s Lectures, I find that be- 
tween the upper and lower beds of green sand 
intervenes what is called the gault, about 150 feet 
in thickness, of an impervious, compact, blue ¢élay. 
This forms in the counties of Cambridge and Hun- 
tingdon, “a thin, cold, clay soil, which when wet be- 
comesas sticky as glue, is most expensive to cultivate 
as arable Jand, and naturally produces a poor, coarse 
pasture.” It is necessary, therefore, not only to 
know the exact geological formation of a district, 
but to know also what strata of the formation are 
present. The green sand formation is celebrated 
for its fertility, and a person knowing this and 
being told that the soils of Huntingdon and Cam- 
bridge were upon that same formation, would very 
eee: A suppose that those soils must be excellent, 
and on learning their true nature might be disposed 
to consider geology as after a]l quite useless for the 
purpose of guiding the practical man. This con- 
clusion would be as hasty as the other, and they 
both show the danger of applying general rules 
without discrimination in particular cases. 

Before reaching Folkestone, we once more found 
ourselves upon the chalk, which here shows itself 
in great thickness. Some of the cliffs expose nearly 
its whole extent, of 600 feet. One or two of them 
are between 500 and 600 feet almost perpendicular. 
The upper chalk soi!s naturally produce a short 
but excellent grass, peculiarly suited to sheep. We 
saw very great numbers of the South Downs, which 
seem the favorites in this section. 

The railway from Folkestone to Dover, a distance 
of about five miles, is a remarkable monument of 
English enterprise and engineering skill. In this 
short distance there are no less than four tunnels, 
two of which are of great length. The Abbot’s 
Cliff tunnel is 1,895 yards in length, and perforates 
the cliff at a depth of nearly 400 feet from its sur- 
face. This is connected with another tunnel 1,331 
yards in length, by a sea wall 1,500 yards long, 
from 25 to 30 feet thick at its base, and from 50 to 
70 feet high! 

Dover itself is a most singular old place, just at 
the foot of a very high chalk-cliff, which seems 
almost to threaten and overhang some of the houses. 
As I sailed for Ostend on the night of my arrival, I 
was unable to see much of the place or its neigh- 
borhood. This I may perhaps accomplish at some 
future time. Joun P. Norton. 

Utrecht, Dec. 11th, 1846. 


Economy 1n Foop.—Meat used cold is less nou- 
rishing, and does not go so far as when eaten warm ; 
broths, stews, and hashes of meat, mixed up with 
vegetables, and flavored with parsley, chives, and 
onions, salt and pepper, are better and cheaper, and 
more nourishing and agreeable for the working 
man than plain meat. 
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Tue only sure ground, for defence and protection 
against the ravages of this weevil is, to take advan- 
tage of certain conditions of the crops it is liable to 
injure. Thus, the threshing and cleaning of wheat 
early in July, is almost a perfect safeguard ; but if 
Jeft unthreshed til] winter or even til] September, 
our crops would be nearly ruined. Yet, while this 
and other remedies have been long practised, the 
reasons have neither been known nor sought for, 
and of course have been but partial or accidental in 
their effects. Ifa few early ears of corn, that have 
been attacked by this insect, when gathered, are put 
away ina dwelling-house, or even ina close box, 
and remain through the next summer, every grain 
will usually be found perforated, and as many dead 
moths lying about, if there is no outlet for their 
escape. Orifa bunch of heads of wheat be taken 
from the field in harvest, and hung up in the house, 
and so remain until October, there will be found 
nearly as great destruction in the grains. 

The.most effective restrainer and destroyer of the 
fly-weevil is cold winter weather. Hence it is not 
known as a serious evil even in Delaware. In 
some parts of Maryland it has been absent for so 
long a time that it is almost forgotten; and then to 
reappear and become for a time very numerous and 
destructive. Their long absence and utter extinc- 
tion was doubtless caused by a succession of severe 
winters, and their subsequent return to milder ones, 
which permitted the living of some of the larva of 
hew immigrants coming every summer from the 
south. In lower Virginia, the weevil is almost 
always sufficientiy plentiful to be very injurious, if 
not timely guarded against. But even here, the race 
is sometimes so nearly extinguished, that scarcely a 
moth is seen for the next year. In1832, there was 
no damage observed near my residence in Prince 
George County, even when the wheat was threshed 
so late that the grain would have been nearly 
worthless in other years. The previous winters had 
been unusually cold, and the preceding (1830-31) 
was more severe than any for forty years. Hence, 
there is little to be feared from the ravages of the 
fly-weevil, in Pennsylvania, and still Jess in Massa- 
chusetts. In both cases mentioned in Dr. Harris’ let- 
ter, the infested corn was kept in dwelling-houses 
where artificial warmth served to protect the lives 
of the few larvae remaining in the grain during the 
winter, which permitted them to multiply through 
the next summer; for, if there were any weevils 
living in the spring, they could live and propagate 
nearly as well during the summer in Massachusetts 
asin Virginia, Flying moths may be wafted, in sum- 
mer, by viclent winds, hundreds of miles northward of 
their native and more congenial localities, and even 
may deposit their eggs in regions too far north for 
their progeny to live, except in a fewcases where they 
are protected from the cold of winter. Theeffectual 
protection from weevils, furnished by cold, is not 
at the farmer’s command; but he can often take 
advantage of other means that will prevent any 
considerable loss, and these may briefly be stated as 
follows :-— 

1. Corn may be kept for years nearly exempt 
from the attacks of the weevil by being housed in 


kept through the third year, and much more free 
from injury than shucked corn is in August, and 
even the July succeeding the gathering. But this 
mode requires much more house-room and much 
additional labor, if adopted for the whole crop, or 
for that portion designed for sale; still, all required 
for bread at home, after the beginning of summer, 
may be well and ought to be kept in the shuck. 
The reason of exemption from the weevil is obvi- 
ous. The few larve which may be in the corn, 
when housed in autumn, perish, because they are 
not able to escape from the compact bulk ; and the 
same compactness prevents the access of lay- 
ing moths approaching from other places. The 
grains exposed by the opening of the shuck, and 
those only of ears at the outside of the bulk, are all 
= can be reached or suffer from the weevils at 
all. 

2. If, instead of keeping the corn in the ear, and 

shucked, as usual, until wanted for food or market, 
it were shelled in May, or before the coming out of 
the first summer broods of weevils, and kept in bins, 
or in bulk, there would be very little damage from 
all the succeeding generations. The first few moths 
would perish by confinement, except those produced 
in grains then on the surface of the bulk; and none 
others could deposit otherwise than on the surface 
of the grains. It is obvious that every change of 
the surface exposes to such injury a new layer of 
grain before untouched ; and if left undisturbed, the 
surface grains will serve to shield all below them. 
When the corn is about to be sold, the weevil-eaten 
surface of the bulk may mostly be separated by 
strong fanning, or a previous raking off of all the 
surface corn, which may be reserved for stock- 
feeding. 
3. Wheat, as soon as reaped, and perhaps sooner, 
is supplied from the granaries with a greater or 
less number of parent weevils ‘to lay the earliest 
brood; and if it remains in the straw until Sep- 
tember, and when threshed, is left in small bulk, or 
often stirred, nearly allthe grains may be weevil- 
eaten; but if wheat be threshed and well-fanned 
early in July, in this region, there will be no 
weevils worthy of notice. The eggs previously 
layed, probably do not exist on the grains, but on 
the chaff or shuck, in which they are inclosed, and 
in hatching, the maggots must perish for want of 
food. As in the case with corn, the bulk of clean 
wheat is not exposed to subsequent layings except 
on the grains at the surface of the bulk. Even if 
the eggs had previously been attached to, and bed 
remained with, the grains, instead of the chaf as 
I infer to be the case, and then hatched in tly inte- 
rior of the bulk, the weevils could not es@Pe from 
such close confinement, but would div Without in- 
crease. 

Seed wheat is usually kept s . : 
inches thick, in order to avoid > y possible heating 
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experience. Its efficacy must depend, not on the 
removal of the eggs, but on the stifling of the mag- 
gots, and the inability of either the maggots or moths 
to move in so close a mass. 
Epmunp RurFFin. 
Marlbourne, Va., Nov., 1846. 


—__—————— 
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Lovistana is in many respects the most peculiar 
country on the globe. Its southern border rests 
upon the Gulf of Mexico, a vast inland sea, in lati- 
tude below 29° north. Its northern boundary 
reaches to 33°; its eastern is the Pearl River, which 
separates it from Alabama, to latitude 31°, when 
the great Mississippi becomes the dividing line from 
the State that receives its name; while its western 
extremity is limited by the Sabine. The whole 
southern portion of this State, over 300 miles in 
length, by an average width of nearly 75, is exclu- 
sively an aliuvial deposit. If to this be added 
similar deposits on the great river and its tributaries 
above, it presents a delta of comparatively recent 
formation, far surpassing any other within the same 
compass, in any quarter of the world.(a) Eventhose 
of the Nile, the Euphrates, and every other large 
river except the Ganges, are inconsiderable forma- 
tions, in comparison with this magnificent encroach- 
ment on the ocean bed. And still the struggle is 
onward and irresistible. The vast body of water 
which debouches into the Gulf from several mouths, 
has its rise more than 5,000 miles above, by the 
course of the stream; and from its remotest source, 
and by every one of its innumerable branches, it is 
bringing down the ancient elevations, and spreading 
them over the tidal waters, the future and fruitful 
abode of civilized man. 

Opposite the city of New Orleans, the trunk of 
the river has a breadth of 2,500 feet, with an ave- 
rage depth of 160, through which the water passes 
with a mean velocity of 2 feet per second. During 
a flood, this velocity is greatly augmented, and the 
water contains about 1-1000th part by weight and 
1-2000th part by bulk of purely earthy matter, 
yielding a daily deposite of nearly 1,400,000 tons! 
The effect of this immense floating alluvion is seen 
in the gradual deposites and elevation of the low 
lands bordering the principal stream, and its nume- 
rous bayous and collateral branches, the accretions 
on the levée opposite the centre of the city (which 
have extended the bank several hundred feet within 
a few years), and the constant and rapid extension 
“{ the land at the mouth. The late Judge Martin 
Sttes that “ the old Balize, a post erected by the 
Freseh in 1724, at the mouth of the river, is now 
(1827)+wo miles above it.” 

Every here on the banks of the passing stream, 
the land is “chest; as the water, charged with 
floating matte. overflows its brim, and becomes 
comparatively § yjant, allowing a large portion of 
the solid material te subside ; while the partially 


purified water passes ward through other chan- 
nels to the Gulf. The - oi of this is to “ees 


higher, cultivatable surfacse, cna itihedenes” tits 
the banks, while that portic 4k ates deed mandi 
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frequently navigable lakes and aoe The einai, 
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prevent the overflow from floods, and this object is 
secured by artificial levées, or embankments, on 
both sides, which extend in a continuous line for 
hundreds of miles on the main stream and its col- 
lateral channels. The slow accumulation and con- 
sequent elevation of the surrounding country from 
deposits, which would otherwise have been going 
forward, is thus arrested; and the present low, 
swampy surface must for ever continue unreclaimed, 
till embankments on the lower sides and the arti- 
ficial removal of the waters, bring portions of it 
into a condition for future cultivation. Could the 
hand of civilization and modern improvement have 
been arrested for a few centuries longer, till nature 
had finished what she has so auspiciously com- 
menced, large additions, and in a state far more 
fitted to reward their efforts, would have been sub- 
jected to their control. 

The delta of the Mississippi is similar in its cha- 
racter, though on an immeasurably larger scale, to 
that formed around and below the junction of the 
Alabama and Tombigbee Rivers, and extending into 
Mobile Bay. Here, it is apparent that the waters 


of the bay once extended high up the stream, and - 


embraced what is now the low, level banks on 
either side. The same is true of the mouths of the 
Pearl, Pascagoula, and other smaller streams, which 
lie between those larger rivers; and we are thus 
inevitably forced to the conclusion, that the inner 
channels which lie within the islands that stretch 
from Mobile to Lake Borgne, inclusive of this, and 
Lakes Pontchartrain, Maurepas, and the innumera- 
ble other smaller lakes and bayous which intersect 
the whole delta of the Mississippi, have been 
rescued from the tide waters within a (geologically) 
recent period. And there is scarcely a doubt that 
this former arm of the Gulf once extended up to 
Yazoo, the Red River, and some other of the 
smaller rivers, all of whose banks are intersected 
by numerous channels, through which the waters 
flow into the adjoining streams, as either has the 
ascendency from recent floods on its upper branches. 
These interlocking with each other in every direc- 
tion, and all at last terminating in the Gulf, separate 
the entire delta into a perfect net-work of islands. 
The land seldom rises beyond a few feet above low 
water mark, and from the banks gradually subsides 
into the swamps, lagoons, and lakes in the rear. 
The latter are sometimes deep, but are usually shal- 
low, with the slightest declination from a level as 
they recede from the shore; while the shorter and 
more direct channels, through which the water 
flows to the Gulf with fearful rapidity in times of 
floods, are generally narrow and of immense depth, 
frequently exceeding 100 feet. The coast is usually 
a low receding line, so obscurely defined as to leave 
it questionable, for miles, where the water ends and 
the land begins. 

The condition of the surface clearly indicates 
that drainage is the first and paramount object in 
the cultivation of the alluvial Jand of Louisiana. 
This has accordingly been practised to an extent 
far beyond anything exhibited in the United States. 
Large ditches running from the banks of the river 
and bayous tothe swamps in the rear, intersected 
by numerous cross-excavations of a less depth, 
effectually drain off the surface-water before culti- 
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vation is commenced. But even these imperfectly 


effect the object designed, for wherever the porosity | “€ 


of the soil admits the passage of the water, its ele- | 
vated head frequently raised high above the level 
of the earth, presses through all its interstices and 
brings to the surface an excess of moisture which 
is fatal to the highest success of the crop. This is 
the more to be deprecated, as the floods are most 
irequent from May to July, when the crops are on 
the ground, the necessary consequence of the long 
time required by the freshets in the remote tributa- 
res in reaching their ultimate outlets. 

It would seem, from a superficial glance at the 
subject, that underdraining by tiles, laid as deep as 
drainage can be effected, communicating with the 
main surface drains, would be the most effectual 
method of removing the surplus water. These 
being laid below the reach of the plow, and thus 
neither occupying the surface nor impeding cultiva- 
tion, could be placed sufficiently near to accomplish 
the purpose effectually. If to this improvement 
could be added dykes or levées on the lower sides, 
pierced at proper intervals by outlets for the passage 
of the water when it would thus admit of its es- 
cape; or when from its rise on the lower side, ' 
which sometimes occurs, this is impracticable, then 
by closing the outlets and resorting to the use of a 
steam-engine, it can be artificially removed. The 
object seems attainable in no other way. 

This improvement would justify the use of the 
subsoil plow in all soils, and with great advantage 
to the crop. Even without thorough draining, it 
has been found of great benefit wherever the subsoil 
is porous and admits an escape of the surplus 
water; but in particular formations, where an ad- 
hesive clay prevents its ready drainage, and it thus 
accumulates in the loosened earth below, a positive 
injury has been found, here as elsewhere, to follow 
its use. Although this plow has been but recently 
introduced here, many planters have given it a 
practical trial, and the general result, so far as 
coming within my notice, has-been decidedly favor- 
able to its general introduction and use. 

There is a manifest and increasing attention to 
the subject of introducing new and improved agri- 
cultura] implements, among the most intelligent 
planters in this section, and such seem disposed to 
give them a fair trial. The want of personal skill 
and attention on the part of many proprietors, how- 
ever, renders this trial and their unquestionable 
adaptedness to the object proposed, less satisfactory 
to them than their intrinsic merits fairly entitle them 
to. Among these improvements, none have been 
so conspicuous as those in the plow, the first and 
most important of the agricultural tools; and the 
introduction of better machinery for expressing the 
juice of the canc, and its more economical and per- 
fect granulation. The coarse, ill shapen, imperfectly 
made plow of former years, is rapidly giving place 
to a much neater, more perfectly¥made, and enduring 
implement, that will more effectually accomplish 
the object, and at a greatly reduced expenditure of 
team labor ; while the recent improvements in sugar 
making, when fully perfected and generally adopt- 
ed, are destined immeasurably to increase the pro- 








duct and swell the profits of the cultivation of this 





leading and important staple of the wide spread 
lta of the Mississippi. R. L. ALLEN. 
New Orleans, Feb. 1st, 1847. 

(a) The extent of territory periodically inundated 
by the river Parana is estimated at 36,000 square 


miles. 
———— 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NEW YORK 
STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held in the 
Assembly Chamber in Albany, on the 20th of January 
last. Our reporter promptly forwarded us a full account 
of the same atthe time; but by the delay of the Ex- 
press in not delivering it immediately on his arrival in 
this city, it came to hand too late to be inserted in our 
last number. 

J. M. Sherwood, of Cayuga, the President, assumed 
the chair, and Luther Tucker acted as Secretary. 

Mr. Enos offered a resolution appointing a commit- 
tee to request the Legislature to continue the appropri- 
ation to the State and County Sucieties, cut off by the 
new Constitution. 

Benjamin Enos, of Madison; B. P. Johnson, of 
Oneida; and Luther Tucker, of Albany, were ap- 
pointed said committee. : 

Mr. Allen, of Erie, called up the resolution of last 
year, declaring ex-Presidents ez officio members of the 
Executive committee. 

After some debate, the resolution was unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr. Allen remarked that the Constitution of the So- 
ciety required the election of one Vice President from 
each Senatorial district. The new State Constitution 
had increased the Senate districts, and he gave notice 
of an amendment of the Constitution of the Society, to 
appoint one Vice President from each Judicial Circuit. 

Mr. McIntyre, the Treasurer, read his report, show- 
ing the following receipts and expenditures tor the past 
year :— 

, RECEIPTS. 
Balance per last report,...+secsseeeecceeees PO46.21 
Memberships at annual meeting,.......-.-- 137.00 
William Buell,life membership,.........++- 50.00 
Memberships at various times,.......+e+2++ 10.00 
Dividend on Mohawk bonds,........see+++- 105.00 
Interest on bond and mortgage,.......see0-+- 70.00 
Receipts at Auburn Show,.......seeeeeesee 4,333,17 
Joseph Fellows, for Pultney estate,........ 50.00 
State payMent,..cccsccesceccccccccccccecse 700.00 
Interest on Mohawk bonds,.........+ee+e++ 105.00 
RUMMORGRONS BONG 606 ccc ccccccccesescases 5.00 
Interest on bondand mortgage,..........++. 70.00 


$6,181.38 





PAYMENTS. 
Premiums paid,...sccccccscccccccccccces $1,599.49 
Bepenets MA AUBRj..ccccccccccscccsess §86T7IGE 
Mi crcthcsivseewnereacccuse Se 
EY CRN oak ob sisi ccedcecccecses 0.71 
Invested in bond and ‘mortgage,.......... 900.00 
Balance in hand,.scsccccsecceeseccecee Dd442 


$6,181.38 


The following gentlemen were *°” elected officers 
for the ensuing year :— , 

President—George Vail, of TOY; Vice Presidents, 
Ist Distriet—Wm. T, McC grew, Yuk s 2d, John 
ieee Cheever, Sulit i 5th, O. C. Chamberlain; 
Richfield Springs; © Eli C. Frost, Catherine; 7th, 
H. 8. Randall, Co” ndville ; 8th, W. Buell, Rochester. 
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Recording Secretary—Luther Tucker, Albany. 
Corresponding Secretary—Joel B. Nott, Albany. 
Treasurer—J. McD. Mcintyre, Albany. 

Executive Committee—William A. Beach, Saratoga 
Springs; Joshua T. Blanchard, Saratoga Springs; 
Luther Bradish, New York; G. V. Sackett, Seneca 
Falls; Thos. J. Marvin, Saratoga Springs. 

Mr. Bradish on learning his election resigned, and 
A. Stevens, of New York, was elected in his place. 
Mr. Tucker also resigned, and B. P. Johnson of Oneida 
was elected in his place. 

Mr. L. F. Allen, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed last year on fruits, made a report in part. 

Saratoga Springs was recommended as the place for 
holding the next annual show. A most unwise recom- 
mendation, in our humble judgment, as it can only par- 
tially accommodate the immense concourse of people 
who are certain to be assembled on the occasion. Troy, 
we do not hesitate to say, would have been an infi- 
nitely better selection, as it has ample accommodations 
for fifty thousand strangers ; and at least that number 
a surely have been present, had it been located 
there. 

Mr. Enos, of Madison, from the committee to me- 
morialize the Legislature for a renewal of the law in 
aid of Agricultural Societies, reported a memorial 
which was adopted, and directed to be presented to the 
Legislature. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, That $50 be appropriated, under the dis- 
cretion of B. P. Johnson, Chairman of the Cheese 
Committee, for the purpose of obtaining the documents 
appertaining to the sixty cheese dairies of Herkimer 
County, as exhibited at the State Cattle show at Utica, 
in 1845. 

On motion of Mr. Wadsworth, of Livingston, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed 
to offer premiums for the present year, to the amount 
of $2,500, exclusive of books belonging to the Society. 

2. That $1,500 be appropriated tor the expenses of 
the Society for the year 1847, other than for premiums, 
and that the authority of the Treasurer to make pay- 
ments from the treasury, upon the order of the Execu- 
tive Committee, be limited to that amount. 

Mr. Allen of Erie, gave 

Notice that a resolution will be offered at the next 
annual meeting of the Society, so to amend the consti- 
tution, that a nominating committee of one from each 
Senatorial District of the State, shall be selected from 
the members of the Society present from each Senato- 
rial District, who shall report the names of proper per- 
sons for the officers of the society for the ensuing year ; 
and that no person shall be elected to any office of the 
society who is nota member thereof. 

Evening Session, Jan. 21. 

The Secretary read the list of premiums awarded on 
the reports of the several awarding committees, as fol- 
WS: 

in Cheese Dairies and their management—Newbury 
Brovn, Warsaw, Wyoming County, Ist Premium, 
$50.0 _400 Ibs. to each cow, in a dairy of 40 cows. 

Mr. 2.4 Mrs. Wm. Ottley, Phelps, Ontario County, 


2d Premiv. $39,00—at the rate of 400 lbs. per cow, 

in a dairy Of > pows, 
On Buiter In:nies_B, H. Hall, New Lebanon, Co- 

lumbia County, 1. Premiu m, $25.00. 

Pe eget tine W. Eells, Kirkland, Oneida 
0., ? i {| a 

56 Ibs. to the —— 0—123 1-2 bushels per acre, at 
Benj. Enos, DeRuyter,,,, 3: ; 

mium, $10.00—111 bo. aera. 2d Pre 
Robert Eells, Westniorelana : 

Transactions. —103 3-4 —_ — County, Vol. 
Peas—Amos Miller, Vernon, ©. 

Premium, $10.00—47 bushels per acida County, 2d 


On Farms—Sets of Society’s Transactions were 
awarded to James Callanan, New Scotland, Albany 
ee and to James Van Siclen, Jamaica, Long 
Island. 

Prize Essays—Extirpation of Canada Thistles, Am- 
brose Stevens, New York, $10.00. Sereno E. Todd, 
Lake Ridge, 'Tompkins County, set Transactions. 

Experiments on Indian Corn—J.F. Osborn, Port By- 
ron, Cayuga County, $20,00. 

Carrots—Wm. Wright, Vernon, Oneida County, Ist 
Premium, $10; 909 bushels on 1 27-100 of an acre, at 
an expense of $25.76. 

William Risley, Fredonia, Chautauque County, 2d 
Premium, $5.00—1590 1-2 bushels on 1 3-8 of an acre, 
at an expense of $109.25. 

Sugar Beets—J. F. Osborn, Port Byron, Cayuga 
County, 3d Premium, Vol. Transactions--774 bushels 
on 1 acre and 15 rods. 

Designs for Farm Dwellings—Mrs. J. M. Ellis, Onon- 
daga Hill, Onondaga County, Premium $15.00. 

Barley—Calvin Pomeroy, East Bloomfield, Ontario 
County, Ist Premium, $10.00—48 1-4 bushels per acre 
on the whole crop. 

Samuei H. Church, Vernon Centre, Oneida County, 
2d Premium, $5.00—44 1-4 bushels per acre. 

E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque County, 3d Pre- 
mium, Vol. 'Transactions—38 3-8 bushels per acre. 

Spring Wheat—Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Oneida 
County, 2d Premium, $10.00—20, 42, 60 bushels per 
acre. 

Oats—Nathaniel S. Wright, Vernon Centre, Oneida 
County, 1st Premium, $10,00—75 1-4 bushels per acre 
for 13 acres. . 

Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Oneida County, 2d Pre- 
mium, $5.00—77 bushels per acre for 1 acre 37 rods. 
Timothy Seed—E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque 
County, Ist Premium, $10.00. 

Flax Culture—E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque 
County, Ist Premium, $5,00—best 1-2 acre. 

The President of the Society, J. M. Sherwood, then 
delivered the annual Address, upon the conclusion of 
which, 

On motion of Mr. Wadsworth, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered 
to the President, J. M. Sherwood, for his valuable 
services to the Society during the past year, and for his 
appropriate and interesting Address, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy of his Address for publication 
in the Transactions of the Society. 

Mr. Chandler, of New York, called up the resolutions 
introduced yesterday by Mr. Viele, on the subject of Ag- 
ricultural Education, which, after a very interesting and 
prolonged discussion, in which the mover, Mr. Chan- 
dler, Messrs, Clark, Beekman, Allen, Marks, Johnscn, 
Cheever and Wadsworth took part, were unanimously 
adopted. 

Twenty-five copies of the American Shepherd were 
received from Mr. Morrell and the Messrs. Harper, of 
New York; and a resolution of thanks was passed, to 
be communicated to the donors. 

Messrs. Prentice, Tucker, and Bement, were ap- 
pointed acommittee to report on the Premium List at 
the next meeting. 

Resolved, That weekly meetings of the friends of agri- 
culture, for the discussion of agricultural subjects, be 
held at the Capitol, @iring the session of the Legisla- 
ture; and that Mr. Howard, Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. 
Bement, be a committee to make preparations for the 
meetings. 

The Recording Secretary was directed to employ a 
competent Reporter for these meetings. 

A communication was received from D. B. Stock- 
holm, of Ithaca, on the preparation of a manure 
called, ‘‘ Chemical Guano,” which was referred to 
Messrs, Johnson and Bement. 
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A CHAPTER ON GRASSES.—No. 3. 


Ir is said that of all the Cerealia, or cultivated 
grains, so valuable to man, as furnishing the chief 
material for bread, the origin of not one of them is 
known with any degree of certainty, if we except 
maize, or Indian corn. Recent information seems 
to prove this magnificent plant to be indigenous to 
South America, 7 whence a curious variety has 
been obtained, in which each grain is enveloped in 
glumes or husks, as in other grasses; presenting, 
when an immature ear is husked, a close resemblance 
to an ear of beardless wheat, of a gigantic size. 
This, the Indians assert, still grows wild in the 
humid woods of the province of Paraguay. [It is 
said that the same kind of corn still grows wild 
from California to Brazil.] 

Among the earliest records of the manners and 
customs of nations, the cultivation of grain is often 
alluded to, or distinctly mentioned. Abraham set 
bread before the angels who honored his tent with 
their heaven-directed visit. Egypt was desolated 
by famine in consequence of the A ihe of the crops 
of grain for seven successive years; from the de- 
vastating effects of which Joseph saved the inha- 
bitants of that and the adjacent countries by his 
superhuman wisdom, which enabled him to foretell 
events, and his prudence in storing up the surplus 
corn of the seven preceding years of unexampled 

lenty, when the earth brought forth by “‘ handfuls.” 

n Europe, all bread stuffs are indiscriminately called 
corn, a name which in this country is given to 
maize alone. Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz— 
that prince of farmers—during both the wheat and 
the barley harvests. 

The geographical distribution of grain varies in 
different countries, depending not merely on climate, 
but also on industry and civilization. Within the 
northern polar circle agriculture is found only in a 
few places—the polar limit being in Lapland, where 
it reaches the 70th degree of latitude. In Siberia 
wheat scarcely arrives at perfection at 60°, and in 
Kamtschatka there is none. On the north-west 
coast of America, between the 52d and 57th de- 
grees, barley and rye come to maturity, while on 
the eastern or Atlantic side the limit is 52°. 

The grains which thrive farthest north in Europe 
are barley and oats. On the southern border of this 
limit, rye is associated with them, and then becomes 
the prevailing grain—as in the south of Sweden 
and Norway, Denmark, the north of Germany, and 
a small part of Siberia. In the southern part of 
this zone wheat is also found, and there barley is 
chiefly used as food for horses, and in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors, though man still makes it 
a part of his daily sustenance. Then follows a 
zone in Europe and western Asia where rye disap- 
pears, and wheat almost exclusively furnishes bread ; 
as in the south of France, and of Germany, Hun- 
gary, the Crimea and Caucasus, and also the middle 
of Asia. Here the vine is found, and wine supply- 


ing the place of beer, consequently barley is little 
raised, or only as food for horses and mules. Next 
follows a district where wheat still abounds, but 
where maize and rice are frequently grown. To 
this belong Portugal, Spain, southern France, Italy, 





Greece, Persia, Arabia, southern India, Egypt, and 
Barbary. At the southward of these countries, 
maize and rice supplant wheat, which is rarely seen, 
and only on high elevations. Within the torrid 
zone maize predominates in America; rice in Asia; 
and both, in nearly equal quantities, in Africa. 
Thus the earth may be divided into five zones, be- 
ginning at the equator. First, the zone of rice, then 
that of maize, next that of wheat, then rye, and 
north of all, barley and oats. 

In making a scale of the intrinsic value of the 
different kinds of the cereal grains, they may be 
placed in the following order. First, wheat; se- 
cond, maize; third, rice ; fourth, rye ; and fifth, bar- 
ley and oats. 

Among the various kinds which form the prin- 
cipal nutriment of the human family, and to the 
culture of which even civilization is attributed by 
ancient and modern writers, the first rank is univer- 
sally given to wheat (Triticum sativum). The 
range of its culture is perhaps greater than that of 
any other grain, as it may be grown as far north as 
the 60th degree of latitude, and in the torrid zone, 
where, however, it will seldom form even an ear be- 
low an elevation of 4,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, owing to the great exuberance of vegetation, 
nor will it ripen seed above the height of 10,800 
feet elevation, though much depends upon local cir- 
cumstances. Some naturalists doubt if there is 
really more than one species of wheat, supposing 
that all, even the seven-eared Egyptian wheat, ma 
be nothing more than well-marked varieties, whic 
may be reduced by culture to the common kind. 
Where professors differ, I will not attempt to decide 
the question. 

W heat yields a greater proportion of flour than 
any other grain, and is also much more nutritive. 
Careful housewives say that seven pounds of wheat 
flour will make nine pounds of good bread. 

Indian corn (Zea mays), in the torrid zone, will 
grow at the height of 7,200 feet above the level of 
the sea, but thrives best and predominates between 
6,000 and 3,000 elevation ; below that. it is asso- 
ciated with a vegetation peculiarly tropical. Its 
geographical range is from the equator to the most 
northern parts of the United States, or wherever 
the heat of summer is intense, though it be of short 
duration. One variety, called Canada corn, from 
its usual place of growth, does not often produce a 
stalk more than four feet high; while the common 
southern variety is more frequently seen from ten 
to twelve, or even eighteen feet high. It is now 
generally acknowledged to be a native of this con- 
tinent, as before stated, and as additional reasons 
for the assertion, we may add the well known fact 
that its culture did not attract notice in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, until after the voyages of Colum- 
bus had unfolded the treasures of the New World. 
It was certainly unknown to the ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, as no memorial of it is to be found 
among the newly-discovered wonders of ancient 
Egypt, and it is not mentioned by the early travellers 
who visited China, India, and other parts of Asia 
and Africa, though their descriptions of the natural 
productions of the countries through which they 

assed, were extremely minute. And lastly, it was 
ound in extensive cultivation on the banks of the 





Delaware, in New Jersey and Delaware, where the 
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Recording Secrdary—Luther Tucker, Albany. 
Corresponding Secretary—Joel B. Nott, Albany. 
Treasurer—J. McD. McIntyre, Albany. 

Executive Committee—William A. Beach, Saratoga | 
Springs; Joshua T. Blanchard, Saratoga Springs; | 
Luther Bradish, New York; G. V. Sackett, Seneca 
Falls; Thos. J. Marvin, Saratoga Springs. 

Mr. Bradish on learning his election resigned, and 
A. Stevens, of New York, was elected in his place. 
Mr. Tucser also resigned, and B. P. Johnson of Oneida 
was elected in his place. 

Mr. L. F. Allen, chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed last vear on fruits, made a report in part. 

Saratoga Springs was recommended as the place for 
holding the next annual show. A most unwise recom- 
mendation, inour humble judgment, as it can only par- 
tially accommodate the immense concourse of people 
who are certain to be assembled on the occasion. Troy, 
we do not hesitate to say, would have been an infi- 
nitely better selection, as it has ample accommodations 
for fifty thousand strangers ; and at least that number 
— surely have been present, had it been located 

ere. 

Mr. Enos, of Madison, from the committee to me- 
morialize the Legislature for a renewal of the law in 
aid of Agricultural Societies, reported a memorial 
which was adopted, and directed to be presented to the 
Legislature. 

On motion of Mr. Allen, of Erie, 

Resolved, That 350 be appropriated, under the dis- 
cretion of B. P. Johnson, Chairman of the Cheese 
Committee, fur the purpose of obtaining the documents 
appertaining to the sixty cheese dairies of Herkimer 
County, as exhibited at the State Cattle show at Utica, 
in 1845. 

On motion of Mr. Wadsworth, of Livingston, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed 
to offer prerniums for the present year, to the amount 
of $2,590, exclusive of books belonging to the Society. 

2. That $1,500 be appropriated tor the expenses of 
the Society for the year 1847, other than for premiums, 
and that the authurity of the Treasurer to make pay- 
ments from the treasury, upon the order of the Execu- 
tive Committee, be limited to that amount. 

Mr. Allen of Erie, gave 

Notice that a resolution will be offered at the next 
annual meeting of the Society, so to amend the consti- 
tution, that a nominating committee of one from each 
Senatoria! District of the State, shall be selected from 
the members of the Society present from each Senato- 
rial District, who shall report the names of proper per- 
sons for the officers of the society for the ensuing year ; 
and that no person shall be elected to any office of the 
society who is nota member thereof. 

Evening Session, Jan. 21. 

The Secretary read the list of premiums awarded on 
the reports of the several awarding committees, as fol- 
ows: 

“m Cheese Dairees and their management—Newbury 
Brow , Warsaw, Wyoming County, Ist Premium, 
$50.0 _409 Ibs. toeach cow, in a dairy of 40 cows. 

Mr. 4-4 Mrs. Wm. Ottley, Phelps, Ontario County, 
2d Premiu.. $39 00—at the rate of 400 Ibs. per cow, 
in a dairy of “pows. 

On Buller Is-:,i¢s_B, H. Hall, New Lebanon, Co- 
lumbia County, 2. remium, $25.00. 

Indian Corn—Ch Jo, W. Kells, Kirkland, Oneida 
Co., Ist Premium, $l _ 193 1-9’ bushels per acre, at 
56 ibs. to the bushel. hie 

Benj. Enos, DeRuyter. 4, dicon County, 2d Pre- 
mium, eager bu., * per acre 

Robert Eells, Westnwrelanul) 
Transactions.—103 3-4 spn “4 County, Vol. 

Peas—Amos Miller, Vernon, © ~ 
Premium, $10.00—47 bushels per acida County, 2d 


On Farms—Sets of Society’s Transactions were 
awarded to James Callanan, New Scotland, Albany 
County, and to James Van Siclen, Jamaica, Long 
Island. 

Prize Essays—Extirpation of Canada Thistles, Am- 


‘brose Stevens, New York, $10.00. Sereno E. Todd, 


Lake Ridge, 'Tompkins County, set Transactions. 

Experiments on Indian Corn—J.F. Osborn, Port By- 
ron, Cayuga County, $20,00. 

Carrots—Wm. Wright, Vernon, Oneida County, Ist 
Premium, $10; 909 bushels on 1 27-100 of an acre, at 
an expense of $25.76. 

William Risley, Fredonia, Chautauque County, 2d 
Premium, $5.00—1590 1-2 bushels on 1 3-8 of an acre, 
at an expense of $109.25. 

Sugar Beets—J. F. Osborn, Port Byron, Cayuga 
County, 3d Premium, Vol. Transactions—-774 bushels 
on 1 acre and 15 rods. 

Designs for Farm Dwellings—Mrs. J. M. Ellis, Onon- 
daga Hill, Onondaga County, Premium $15.00. 

Barley—Calvin Pomeroy, East Bloomfield, Ontario 
County, Ist Premium, $10.00—48 1-4 bushels per acre 
on the whole crop. 

Samuei H. Church, Vernon Centre, Oneida County, 
2d Premium, $5.00—44 1-4 bushels per acre. 

E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque County, 3d Pre- 
mium, Vol. ‘Transactions—38 3-8 bushels per acre. 

Spring Wheat—Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Oneida 
County, 2d Premium, $10.00—20, 42, 60 bushels per 
acre. 

Oats—Nathaniel S. Wright, Vernon Centre, Oneida 
County, 1st Premium, $10,00—75 1-4 bushels per acre 
for 13 acres. . 

Robert Eells, Westmoreland, Oneida County, 2d Pre- 
mium, $5.00—77 bushels per acre for 1 acre 37 rods. 

Timothy Seed—E. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque 
County, Ist Premium, $10.00. 

Flax Culture—i. C. Bliss, Westfield, Chautauque 
County, Ist Premium, $5,00—best 1-2 acre. 

The President of the Society, J. M. Sherwood, then 
delivered the annual Address, upon the conclusion of 
which, 

On motion of Mr. Wadsworth, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Society be tendered 
to the President, J. M. Sherwood, for his valuable 
services to the Society during the past year, and for his 
appropriate and interesting Address, and that he be re- 
quested to furnish a copy of his Address for publication 
in the Transactions of the Society. 

Mr. Chandler, of New York, called up the resolutions 
introduced yesterday by Mr. Viele, on the subject of Ag- 
ricultural Education, which, after a very interesting and 
prolonged discussion, in which the mover, Mr. Chan- 
djer, Messrs. Clark, Beekman, Allen, Marks, Johnsen, 
neni and Wadsworth took part, were unanimously 
adopted. 

Twenty-five copies of the American Shepherd were 
received from Mr. Morrell and the Messrs. Harper, of 
New York; and a resolution of thanks was passed, to 
be communicated to the donors. 

Messrs. Prentice, Tucker, and Bement, were ap- 
pointed acommittee to report on the Premium List at 
the next meeting. 

Resolved, That weekly meetings of the friends of agri- 
culture, for the discussion of agricultural subjects, be 
held at the Capitol, pring the session of the Legisla- 
ture; and that Mr. Howard, Mr. McIntyre, and Mr. 
Bement, be a committee to make preparations for the 
meetings. 

The Recording Secretary was directed to employ a 
competent Reporter for these meetings. 

A communication was received from D. B. Stock- 
holm, of Ithaca, on the preparation of a manure 
called, ‘‘ Chemical Guano,” which was referred to 





Messrs, Johnson and Bement. 
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A CHAPTER ON GRASSES.—No. 3. 


Ir is said that of all the Cerealia, or cultivated 
grains, so valuable to man, as furnishing the chief 
material for bread, the origin of not one of them is 
known with any degree of certainty, if we except 
maize, or Indian corn. Recent information seems 
to prove this magnificent plant to be indigenous to 
South America, fein whence a curious variety has 
been obtained, in which each grain is enveloped in 
glumes or husks, as in other grasses; presenting, 
when an immature ear is husked, a close resemblance 
to an ear of beardless wheat, of a gigantic size. 
This, the Indians assert, still grows wild in the 
humid woods of the province of Paraguay. [It is 
said that the same kind of corn still grows wild 
from California to Brazil.] 

Among the earliest records of the manners and 
customs of nations, the cultivation of grain is often 
alluded to, or distinctly mentioned. Abraham set 
bread before the angels who honored his tent with 
their heaven-directed visit. Egypt was desolated 
by famine in consequence of the files of the crops 
of grain for seven successive years; from the de- 
vastating effects of which Joseph saved the inha- 
bitants of that and the adjacent countries by his 
superhuman wisdom, which enabled him to foretell 
events, and his prudence in storing up the surplus 
corn of the seven preceding years of unexampled 
plenty, when the earth brought forth by ** handfuls.” 
In Europe, all bread stuffs are indiscriminately called 
corn, a name which in this country is given to 
maize alone. Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz— 
that prince of farmers—during both the wheat and 
the barley harvests. 

The geographical distribution of grain varies in 
different countries, depending not merely on climate, 
but also on industry and civilization. Within the 
northern polar circle agriculture is found only in a 
few places—the polar limit being in Lapland, where 
it reaches the 70th degree of latitude. In Siberia 
wheat scarcely arrives at perfection at 60°, and in 
Kamtschatka there is none. On the north-west 
coast of America, between the 52d and 57th de- 
grees, barley and rye come to maturity, while on 
the eastern or Atlantic side the limit is 52°. 

The grains which thrive farthest north in Europe 
are barley and oats. On the southern border of this 
limit, rye is associated with them, and then becomes 
the prevailing grain—as in the south of Sweden 
and Norway, Denmark, the north of Germany, and 
a small part of Siberia. In the southern part of 
this zone wheat is also found, and there barley is 
chiefly used as food for horses, and in the manu- 
facture of malt liquors, though man still makes it 
a part of his daily sustenance. Then follows a 
zone in Europe and western Asia where rye disap- 
pears, and wheat almost exclusively furnishes bread ; 
as in the south of France, and of Germany, Hun- 
gary, the Crimea and Caucasus, and also the middle 
of Asia, Here the vine is found, and wine supply- 


ing the place of beer, consequently barley is little 
raised, or only as food for horses and mules. Next 
follows a district where wheat still abounds, but 
where maize and rice are frequently grown. To 
this belong Portugal, Spain, southern France, Italy, 





Greece, Persia, Arabia, southern India, Egypt, and 
Barbary. At the southward of these countries, 
maize and rice supplant wheat, which is rarely seen, 
and only on high elevations. Within the torrid 
zone maize predominates in America; rice in Asia ; 
and both, in nearly equal quantities, in Africa. 
Thus the earth may be divided into five zones, be- 
_— at the equator. First, the zone of rice, then 
that of maize, next that of wheat, then rye, and 
north of all, barley and oats. 

In making a scale of the intrinsic value of the 
different kinds of the cereal grains, they may be 
placed in the following order. First, wheat; se- 
cond, maize; third, rice ; fourth, rye ; and fifth, bar- 
ley and oats. 

Among the various kinds which form the prin- 
cipal nutriment of the human family, and to the 
culture of which even civilization is attributed by 
ancient and modern writers, the first rank is univer- 
sally given to wheat (Triticum sativum). The 
range of its culture is perhaps greater than that of 
any other grain, as it may be grown as far north as 
the 60th degree of latitude, and in the torrid zone, 
where, however, it will seldom form even an ear be- 
low an elevation of 4,500 feet above the level of the 
sea, owing to the great exuberance of vegetation, 
nor will it ripen seed above the height of 10,800 
feet elevation, though much depends upon local cir- 
cumstances. Some naturalists doubt if there is 
really more than one species of wheat, supposing 
that all, even the seven-eared Egyptian wheat, ma 
be nothing more than well-marked varieties, whic 
may be reduced by culture to the common kind. 
Where professors differ, I will not attempt to decide 
the question. 

W heat yields a greater proportion of flour than 
any other grain, and is also much more nutritive. 
Careful housewives say that seven pounds of wheat 
flour will make nine pounds of good bread. 

Indian corn (Zea mays), in the torrid zone, will 
grow at the height of 7,200 feet above the level of 
the sea, but thrives best and predominates between 
6,000 and 3,000 elevation ; below that. it is asso- 
ciated with a vegetation peculiarly tropical. Its 
geographical range is from the equator to the most 
northern parts of the United States, or wherever 
the heat of summer is intense, though it be of short 
duration. One variety, called Canada corn, from 
its usual place of growth, does not often produce a 
stalk more than four feet high; while the common 
southern variety is more frequently seen from ten 
to twelve, or even eighteen feet high. It is now 
generally acknowledged to be a native of this con- 
tinent, as before stated, and as additional reasons 
for the assertion, we may add the well known fact 
that its culture did not attract notice in Europe, 
Asia, or Africa, until after the voyages of Colum- 
bus had unfolded the treasures of the New World. 
It was certainly unknown to the ancient Greek and 
Roman writers, as no memorial of it is to be found 
among the newly-discovered wonders of ancient 
Egypt, and it is not mentioned by the early travellers 
who visited China, India, and other parts of Asia 
and Africa, though their descriptions of the natural 
productions of the countries — which they 

assed, were extremely minute. And lastly, it was 
ound in extensive cultivation on the banks of the 
Delaware, in New Jersey and Delaware, where the 
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Se renner 
Indians had large felds of it and pumpkins, as early! their perpetual green will refresh your eyes in win- 
as the vear 1627, when the Swedes first landed on | ter; and be assured that such objects as a garden 


3st. | presents, if it be neatly kept, are always valuable ; 
armers’ boys need handly be told that every part, for they do the heart good, and impart a kindly 
ef this bDeautife! plant is valuable as food for man, tone of feeling and refinement, and serve to keep 
als. When the cern is ‘in tassel,” the; out evil thoughts. 


cr anim: 
large pithy culms abound in a rich saccharine juice,’ Encourage your children in a taste for flowers. 
from which a zood svrop can he made; but in this, Teach them to plant the seeds and roots, and to 
‘'y favored land of plenty, where the sugar-' weed and keep them clean, and train and cultivate 
a2 is almost naturalized at the south, and the | them; and the taste will remain with them when 
gar maple vields a perennial supply at the North, they grow old. It is on such things as these, in 
we reed not resort to so expensive a substitute for the recollection of bygone days, that local attach- 
cheap a luxury. The same sweet juice pervades ment is founded, making us delight to revisit the 
the whole herbage, which is therefore a favorite scenes of our childhood, and bringing back the 
and nutritious food for cattle. Everybody knows) wanderer from distant climes, to scek a last resting- 
how highly the immature kernels on the ear are’ place in the home of his fathers. 
rized when served up as “hot corn,” both as aj a sae cuneate 
Setiency and a staple dish for the table. And is not} : FEMALE CLOTHING. 
every farmer’s kitchen furnished witha “mush-pot,”} | THERE is such a variety of articles for female 
for boiling mush, as we southrons call the “/asty; dress, that it may often be doubtful which is best 


pudding” of our “down east” brethren ? The adapted for any particular situation; but for outer 
methods for cooking corn meal are quite “too nu- , $4rments, woollen is in general to be preferred to 


erous to mention,” and are of all grades of good-| cotton, which, although gay looking and cheaper at 
ness, from the “ hoe-cake,” made of meal and water | first, sooner loses its color, and does not wear so 
only, and baked by the negro on his hoe, to the|/ong. Red and blue cloaks, and dark checkered 
Indian pudding, that is rich enough to tickle the | Woollen shawls, are comfortable and well looking ; 
palate of an alderman. E. §, | and a bonnet is indispensable for every woman who 

Eutavrah. wishes to preserve her good looks, and avoid pre- 
ne |mature wrinkles. Everything beyond what is ne- 


PRS a? _cessary for cleanliness and comfort, and for neatness 
Ladies Department. | and one A of appearance, should be avoided in 
ve care = i dress, whether it be of male or female. 
CULTURE OF : FLO WERS. | For the dress of children, warmth should chiefly 
Frowers should be cultivated in every garden,’ be studied. An economical wife, who is a good 
especially if near the house; in which case, if not! needle-woman, will often manage to clothe her 
in every other, the garden certainly ought not to be: children neatly, from parts of her own and her 
limited to the production of vegetables merely, but! husband’s old garments; and her little ones may 
should contain the ornamental as well as the useful. thus be decently clothed at a trifling expense. This, 
oo much time and space must not, however, be, however, will much depend upon her skill and in- 
devoted to flowers; and we will only mention a’ pgenuity, and it cannot be too strongly recommended 
few of the more hardy sorts, which may be easily | to every female, whether wife or daugbter, to pay 
managed, and which will be pleasing at all seasons! attention to neatness and cleanliness in the chil- 
of the year. | dren’s persons and clothing, as well as in her own. 
Climbing over the porch, or around the door, you | The old proverb says, that “a stitch in time saves 
may have a few ol the hardy tall-growing roses, | nine ;” and wherever attention is manifested in the 
for ornament. Common monthly or China roses} careful repairs of the family clothing, we may be 
may cover the corners of your house, or be trained! assured that comforts of other kinds will not be 
under and along the sides of the windows, mixed wanting within doors. An old, but clean and neatly 
with laurestinus, arbutus, and pyracantha ; nor let | mended child’s dress, or husband’s working gar- 
the honeysuckle be wanting in some corner, twisted ment, bespeaks the thrifty housewife, and implies 
round a tree, or hanging over a corner of the wall. habits the very opposite of those indicated by dirty 
Have plants of the hundred-leaved, moss, cab- | or ragged clothes, which are a sure mark of the 
bage, varregate 1, and common blush roses, in the | witfe’s indolence and neglect. ‘fe 
corners of your garden nearest your house ; and in | pallnabies 
the borders, plant snowdrops, crocuses, red and} Training or Cuttpren.—The instruction of 
yellow tulips, white and yellow bachelors’ buttons, ; your children cannot commence too early. Every 
pumioses, anemones, narcissus, cowslips, poly- | mother is capable of teaching her children obedience, 
anthus, white and yellow lilies, wallflowers of humility, cleanliness, and propriety of behavior ; 
different colors, dahlias, hollyhocks, jonquils, vio- | and it is a delighttul circumstance that the first in- 
lets, the eweet-rcented clover, mignionette, and any | struction should thus be communicated by so tender 
other annuals you like or can procure. a teacher. It is by combining affectionate geutle- 
If you edge your flower-borders with the garden; ness in granting what is right, with judicious firm. 
daisy, and the hardy sorts of auriculas, there will | ness in refusing what is improper, that the happi- 
be few days in summer or autumn in which some. ness of children is promoted, and that good and 
pretty little flower will not peep forth, and afford | orderly habits are established. Uf children are 
you pleasure i looking at it. A holly (an Aime-) early trained to be docile and obedient, the future 
rican one North, or a Ensopean South), box, laurel, | task of guiding them aright w'll be comparatively 
or thododendron, will do well under shade, and! easy.— Nicholls. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 

By the arrival of the steamer Cambria we are in re- 
eeipt of our foreign journals to February 4th. 

Markers.—Ashes an advance of Is. Colton a decline 
of full § to 4d. per Ib. in consequence of the high price 
of provisions and limited sales for cotton yarns and 
goods. Stock on hand at Liverpool on the Ist of Feb- 
ruary, 455,440 bales, against 877,090 same time last 
year. FYour has fallen 4s. per bbl. Indian Corn As. 
per quarter. There were large stocks on hand of Flour 
and Grain of all kinds. Beef and Pork were bringing 
extreme prices. Lard an advance of 6s. per cwt. 
Cheese an advance of Is. per ewt. Guano an improved 
demand and sales very extensive. Rice in good request. 
Sugar was in great request in consequence of govern- 
ment allowing it to be used in distilleries. Spirits Tur- 
pentine a trifling decline. Tur firm. Tallow the same. 
Tobacco a slight depression in the middling class of 
strips. Wool from the United States was in fair de- 
mand, and we are glad to notice that it is getting into 
more general use and gaining favor with British manu- 
facturers. 

Moncu.—The Bank of England has raised the rate 
of discount to 4 per cent., which has had a depressing 
effect in the market. This is one reason of the slight 
decline in flour and grain; men with small means 
being forced to sell. ‘The market was gradually re- 
covering. 

Exportation of Specie to Amcrica—The Cambria 
takes out over $2,000,000, chiefly in sitver. Upwards 
of $3,000,000 were exported last month. 

Famine was prevailing to a great extent in Ireland, 
Scotland, France, and many parts of Germany and 
Hungary. Thousands of poor people were dying from 
this cause, and the diseases incident to it. 

Suspension of the British Corn and Navigation Lavs. 
—An act recently passed by the British Parliament 
effects an abandonment of the duty of 4s. per quarter 
levied on corn, until the Ist of September of the present 
year. Another effects the partial abandonment of the 
navigation laws, which prevent the introduction into 
Great Britain of any produce but that of the country to 
which the ship that carries it belongs, by suspending 
their operation so far as regards corn, unti} the first of 
September next. 

The estimated value of the loss of the potatoe crop in 
Ireland is $100,000,000. 

Death of William Youatt—We are pained to learn 
the death of this eminent man. He committed suicide 
in’consequence of unfortunate speculations in railroad 
stocks. He was in his 70th year. He stood preémi- 
nently high as a veterinary surgeon, and was the author 
of that admirable series of works on the Horse, British 
Cattle, the Sheep, and the Dog, published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. Asan author 
and a surgeon his place will not be easily supplied. 

American Provisions.—The following is a table of 
the importations of American provisions into Liverpool 
since the year 1843, when the trade was opened, to the 
end of the year 1846, gust closed :— 

Imports FROM Ist Jan. To 31st Dec. 
BEEF. PORK. CHEESE. LARD. 
Te’s. Bris. Bris. Casks. Bxs. Bris. Kegs. 
1843...... 3498 5005 «2956 94500 19098-23550 = 24706 
1844......9300 3354 7939 5287 18245 20027 28795 
1845.....15573 3337 7930 5017 44445 9316 66324 
1346.....25913 9218 14871 4049 68742 21635 60631 

The supplies of American provisions in Liverpool, 
on the 31st December, were smaller than usual. ‘They 
amounted to 2750 tierces of beef; 5300 barrels of pork ; 
440 tons of cheese, and 420 tonsof lard. The quality 


of all these kinds of provisions has greatly improved 
since they began to be imported, and prices have risen 
in proportion. American beef has risen from 65s. to 
80s. a tierce, and from 75s. to 85s. a barrel since the im- 
portations of 1842-3 ; pork from 28s, and 36s. a barrel to 





62s. and 68s.; cheese from 48s. and 51s. to 50s. and 53s.; 
and lard trom 41s. and 42s, to 45s. and 46s. 
Comparative Consumption of Food in England and 
France—The actual consumption of butcher-meat in 
England for every person is as follows :— 
A rich family in London, consisting of 


husband, wife, six children, and ten Ibs. 

servants, - ~ - - $370.5 
A house of business in which there 

are 114 persons of both sexes, - 306.9 


A hospital, containing at least 290 chil- 
dren of both sexes, and where food is 
not given at discretion, > - 160 


Mean, . - 279.13 
In France, it has been ascertained that 
the mean annual consumption of a 
family in Paris, which, in 1789 was 
estimated at 148lbs., was no more 
from 1827 to 1837 than - - 1074 
Making the mean annual consumption 
of a London family exceed that of 
one in Paris by - - - 171.88 
Pruning Forest and Ornamental Trees.—Pruning is 
an operation which by some is carried too far, and by 
others entirely neglected. When substituted in place 
of thinning, it is carried to an injurious and unprofita. 
ble extent, and when neglected altogether, many tree: 
will only assume the habit of shrubs. It is not a littl 
amusing to observe the expedients resorted to to remed 
the evil of close "ee and to put off till a more con 
venient season, the very necessary operation of thinning 
which, if done in time, is the only effectual remedy 
One of these shifts, and a most absurd one it is, is cut 
ting off the whole of the lower branches, leaving only 
a few of the upper ones to form a small top, as if nature 
had committed a great error in furnishing the plants 
with a superfluity of resources by which to draw to them 
that nourishment necessary for their existence. This 
is a very gross error when practised even on hard- 
wood trees, as it must of necessity retard their growth, 
and cause them to make unnecessary efforts to restore 
what they have lost by pushing out shoots from their 
stems near the parts where the branches were attached 
to. This of itself is sufficient to teach any reflecting’ 
person that the practice is wrong. But when adopte 
on resinous plants, such as the fir tribe, it is most de- 
structive, as they are deprived by nature of the ‘means 
of restoration, and hence the wounds remain unhealed 
for years, and in many casesas long asthe plants survive. 
Pruning can only be practised with propriety and 
advantage on hardwood trees, and should be done at an 
early stage. Little or no pruning should ever be neces- 
sary ina plantation after 15 years’ growth. In per- 
forming this cperation, attention should be paid to the 


natural] habit or form of the tree, and thus to assist, but 


not to thwart nature. It is absurd to attempt to make 
an oak, or any other round-headed tree, assume the 
habit of an erect growing plant, such as the Lombardy 
poplar. Itis therefore difficult to lay down a general 
rule, and much must depend on the judgment of the 
operator. It may be remarked, however, that all trees 
intended to grow to timber should be set off with one 
stem, and every rival to the top or leading shoot 
should be cut off, and any side shoot or branch acquir- 
ing greater strength than the stem itself, and drawing 
away from it an undue proportion of sap, should also 
be taken away. A few of the lower branches may be 
cut off as the trees advance, but this must be done with 
caution. If this is properly attended to, and judicious] 
done when the plants are young, and it can almost all 
be done with the common pruning-knife, and at a mere 
trifling expense, the trees in general and under —— 
circumstances will have attained sufficient length of 
stem in 15 years,—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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Editor's Cable. 





Sir Hexry—We have received a circular from 
Messrs. Lucius Sanderson & Co., of West Milton, 
Vermont. informing us that this fine, well-bred horse, 
will sand at Burlington the ensuing season. Sir Henry 
has taken several premiums at the annual shows of the 
N.Y. State Ag. Society. Celebrated as the Vermont 
horses already are, we think if duly patronized, this 
superh horse will leave a steck behind which will add 
tL] more to their reputation as roadsters. 

Dancer From Docs Licxinc THE Hanps.—In the 
early stages of rabies (madness) the attachment of the 
Gag towards his master or associates seems to be rapidly 
increased. He is continually desirous of licking the 
hands or face, orany part he can get at. A healthy 
dog should never be permitted to indulge this disgusting 
habit. In one affected with rabies, the virus, or poison, 
can scarcely fail to be deposited in any abraded or 
wounded surface; and in that case, there is just as 
much danger as if the animal had inflicted a wound 
with his teeth. 

Pension TO Mrs. Loupon.—The British government 
has conferred a life-pension of £100 pote upon Mrs. 
Loudon.as a smal] acknowledgment of the value of her 
late husband’s writings upon agriculture and horticul- 
ture. Our government can pension men and their 
widows by the theusand fur volunteering to kill poor 
Mexicans, who never did them any harm; but if it 
were called upon to pension a single individua} who 
had been of great service to his countrymen in the 
cause of agriculture, the idea would be scouted by a 
large majority in both houses of Congress, as unconsti- 
tutional, 

Tue American Poc.tsrer’s Companion; A Practical 
Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, Fattening, and 
General Management of the Various Species of Do- 
mestic Poultry, with Illustrations and Portraits of 
Fowls, taken from Life. By C. N. Bement. New York: 
Harpers, pp. 380, 12 mo. Price $1.00. When this ad- 
mirable work first appeared, about two years since, we 
prophesied that it would be very popular and have an 
extensive sale. A fifth edition, now before us, fulfils 
our prediction, and shows that a good American work 
on this important branch of domestic economy was 
much wanted. Tothose who take an interest in this 
class of bipeds—and who is there that does not—at 
least so far as eating their flesh, eggs, custards, &c., 
are concerned ?—we heartily repeat our commendation 
of Mr. Bement as their mc and emphatically assure 
them, that he has written the best book on poultry ever 
published in the United States. 

We close this notice with the following jeu de mots 
from our jocose contemporary of the Philadelphia North 
American, who, though no rooster, we opine has more 
than once ascended the loft. “ The author of this book 
is evidently no chicken. He takes up the subject ab ovo, 
and from his study and experience, is cock-sure of the 
correctness of all his facts and principles. ‘The per- 
formance is a decided feather in his cap, and we hope 
that he may find the ee ready to shell out in testi- 
mony of hissuccess, It would be, to say the least, foul 
play if so much labor should not have its reward, and, 
so far as we are concerned, we feel it our duty to spur 
the attention of our country friends to the author’s 
merits. Without ineaning to tread on political ground, 
we are not sure but he has abundant reason to crow.” 

Tue lows Fapmen’s Apvucate.—This is a neat 
quarto of 16 pages, published monthly at Burlington, 
by James Tizzard & Co., at $1.00 a year. One of the 
most certain evidences of an increasing interest in agri- 
culture, is the multiplication of journals devoted to its 
improvement. We heartily welcome the appearance 
of all such, more especially when they spring up in the 
newly settled States. H. Gates, editor. 








| Tue Patosorny or Maaic, Prodigies, and Apparent 


__ + Miracles. From the French of Eusebe Salverte. With 


Notes Illustrative, Explanatory, and Critical. By An- 
thony Todd Thomson, M.D. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 320 
each. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price $1.00. 
The object of the author of this work was to explain the 
power and displays of the priests of olden times over the 
elements of nature, whose control he conceived could 
‘not be maintained without operating on the supersti- 
‘tious feelings of the multitude ; but, like most promul- 
gators of a theory, he’ attempted to extend the subject 
itoo far by explaining not only the apparent miracles of 
:Polytheism, but even those which, in a great degree, 
|form the foundation of a Christian faith. For these 
reasons, the English editor felt it his duty to expunge 
from the pages of these columns every passage refer- 
ring to the Bible; and at the same time, to change 
somewhat the title of the work, by substituting the 
words “ apparent miracles” for the word “ miracles.” 

This work abounds in information of the most enter- 
taining character, and cannot fail to be read with inte- 
rest as well as profit, by the artisan, the chemist, the stu- 
dent of nature, the historian, and the divine. 

Tue SpantaRDS aND THEIR Country. By Richard 
Ford, Author of the Hand-Book in Spain, Part I. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam, pp. 166, 12mo. Price 
37 cents. This little work, which forms the 84th 
No. of the Library of Choice Reading, is written in a 
pleasant, graphic style, and will serve as an excellent 
guide book to those who may have occasion to travel 
through the wild and romantic scenery of this rich, 
though unfortunate country,and will impart an accurate 
knowledge to the general reader of the language, cos- 
tume, habits, and local character of its people. 

Encuisn SynonyMes, Classified and Explained; with 
Practical Exercises, designed for Schools and Private 
Tuition. By G.F.Graham; with an Introduction and 
Illustrative Authorities. By Prof. Henry Reed, of the 
University of Pennsylvania. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., pp. 344, 12mo. Price $1.00. The English 
language deserves better care and more sedulous culture 
than is generally bestowed upon it ; and when proper! 
understood will enable one to give utterance to trut 
in simple, clear, and precise terms, and to express his 
thought and feelings in words that mean nothing more 
and nothing less. We know of no work better calcu- 
lated to do this than the one before us, which will not 
only teach us how to escape the evils of vagueness, ob- 
security, and perplexity, but the manifold mischiefs of 
words used thoughtlessly and at random, or words used 
in ignorance and confusion. 

Tue Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. 
With Illustrations. By William Miles. From the 3d 
London Edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway, pp. 70. Price 25 cents. Price of the 
English edition $2.50. Few subjects of animal econo- 
my are less understood than that of the conformation, 
diseases, treatment, and shoeing of the horse’s foot. It 
is with no little pleasure therefore that we announce 
the republication of the work before us, written by one 
who is intimately and practically conversant with the 
matters in question. In the treatment of his subject 
the author has shown his good sense by discarding all 
the technical terms which it was possible to avoid. With 
a view of showing its high value we shall hereafter 
give some extracts from Mr. Miles’s work. 

Tue Farmer and Mecnanic; Devoted to Agricul- 
ture, Mechanics, Manufactures, Science, and the Arts: 
New York: W. H. Starr, 135 Nassau st. We ac- 
knowledge the receipt of the back volumes of this peri- 
odical, and the numbers of the present year, as far as 
published. The work is issued wacky in an im- 
| proved form, at $2.00 a year. From the mass of me- 
‘chanical and other information it contains, it is highly 
i worthy of success, 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 
PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 24, 1847. 


ASHES, Pots, .........0..0+s00+-per 100 Ibs. $4 87 jo $5 00 

PEIN bienbbntiescscesetesscscceet. O60 <  G°6R 
RRMEE IE Riis 0.010 050 0ccee ese es o0s'e wesc ele oe oe 6 
BARK, Quercitron,........+.ceeeeeeeeeeton, 3500 “ 4000 
BEANS, White, ......-.. ecessceeeDUsh,. 126 “ 1°75 


BEESWAX, Am. Yellow, .....--seeeceeelba 26 « 30 
OE Cy a a ec 07060 1 “ 12 
BONES, ground,.........es0cceeeeeee+DUsh. 40 * 55 
BRISTLES, American, ........++eee0s eoelb. s 65 
BUTTER, Table, . overs cesceecccecceeee oO. ee 25 
RSTRNT, «100.0050 000 ccccc ccs eee el. 15 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow, .....+-++-++-do. “ i 
SSS ae be wee nese s culctie “6 38 


BtSAPIC,« 0.0000 cccc ccec cece ccce 000 0d. 
CHEESE, Ka Wee ewebercinsessee bec aneos otis 
COA, Anthracite, ...+..00..00+++-W000 Ibs. 6 
CORDAGE, American, ........+++- eecleeel De 
MOE CIMO TN av ceo csaseis 00% 0.006 vicees sceieseiclhOs 
COTTON BAGGING, Amer. hemp,.... yard, 
PICA TUBERS, 0sc0cuscc ccness ce Ib. 
FLAX, American, .........0 ccecceces «edo. 


~ 
— 
okmesws 


BRRRASSSRSSHaR Hct S.8Reo sh 


FLOUR, Northern and Western,.......-bbl. 6 < iGo 
Fancy,-.-sseesececceccceccsseeseedO 7 7% 
Southern, «20. ccccccccccce ecocceeeGO. 6 “ 6 75 
Richmond City Mills,............--do. 7 “« 750 
Buckwheat,........ peseceee SesecetO. 4 “ 43 
Rye@,. eee ce ccce cece cces coeseeee cll. 5 e § 25 

GRAIN—Wheat, Westem,......-....-bush. “ 13 

Southern..............do. 1 “ 160 
Ry@,..-sceccccccsecs piste weieveee'elesielhile * 100 
Corn, Northern,....-.0ceeeseeeseee dO. “ 100 

Southern, ........... PETC | “ 95 
Barley,.. 200 scccccscesccocccce ceew GOs “ 83 
Oats, Northern,......0+eseceee vee ed. 46 * 50 
Southern, «0 .c0cccoccces coed, 42 * 44 

GUANO,. pr duk sass cane 4566 ew ese ennnce 2 “ 3 00 

PEAY. ih DAIS). 000i. ces sccccsccccss 100 Ibs 56 62 

HEMP, Russia, clean,.-.-.--+-+06 seoeeeton. 24000 “ 245 00 
American, water-rotted,......e+ --do. 105 00 “ 185 00 
American, dew-rotted,...+..eeesee do. 7500 “ 125 00 

HIDES, Dry Southern,.....+ +++ eseesees dO. 9 « 10. 

ae ccncches bint Aaekecarkcxnge 9 « 12 

DE iakrcnwactisrascnsccnsnee Se * we 

LEAD, pig,----- 00s ccccscceees iseieeesncstes £01 “ wae 
Sheet and bar,..-- sees cceecceecvee edb. 44 “ 54 

NN FIR indy 0402 sse0noees pcbbaziic’ bbl. 500 “ 512 
TRE cssnivivessivecssscsccnce San * ee 

MOLASSES, New Orlcans,..--.....- ++ gal. 35 37 

MUSTARD, American,.....-20ssecccceeod Dy 16“ 31 

NAVAL STORES—Tar,......--..+----bbl. 181 “ 200 
BIC, «000.0000 cecvec cece cose cnccecGO 88 “ 106 
Rosin, .. 2 cece cece ccccccccceccccceO. | ah 60 
Turpentine,.......cccecsscscseseeedo, 250 “ 300 
Spirits Turpentine, Southern, .... .gal. 38 43 

OIL, Linseed, American, .... +++ ++++e+0+d0. eS 80 
SASLOT, 2000 cece cece ccc cccs voce - edo 75‘ 80 
Lard, ...0 ccccccc cece vccscccecves lO, a 80 

UE MORI iss ses occ ccccesesccss Os. 18R “* 295 

PEARS, Field, ..0-.cccccccccccccsccceetSh, 195 “ 1°75 

PLASTER OF PARIS,.....cccccooseooton, 29 “ 300 
Ground, in bbis., .......-.--0f 300 Ibs. 112 “ 1 25 

PROVISIONS—Beef, Mess,..........e--bbl. 1000 “ 1200 

Prime,.....-eee.--do. 850 “* 9 50 

Smoked, ...+.cccocelb. < Sala 11 

Rounds, in pickle,..do. a 7 

Pork, Mess, ...-.+-eceees coccccoeeDhl 1950 * 35 00 
Prime, .cceccccccccccccsccccceeG® 13600 “ 1395 
BAA, 0000 0009 0850 cove cccccccec cece Dt, 10 “ il 
Bacon sides, Smoked, .... ...++++0-d0. 6 «“ 8 
In pickle, ...--..- sees coos seve oO. oe es 7 
Hams, Smoked,........--++ see e+e. oh a 12 
Pickled, .--. 000 ccc cccccece eed. 6 “ 10 
Shoulders, Smoked,...- +--+ e+e+0+-d0. Gg « 8 
eG NE ~s 5 “ 7 

RICE,...-. Pesce sivawescueetes 100 ibs. 337 “ 4°75 

 isihintiineannnmn Va oan 
ROCA NAI 3010 \dc'e'e oeisloase cease UNNI a 35 

SEEDS—Clover,..2.- cece cccsceccccccccodD. 8 10 
Vimothy,...+ +++ --7 bush. 1800 “ 25 00 
Bis, ClOAN. «000 vccccccscscccceces dO, 1095 “ 11-95 

TOUGH, .c0-ssee cece cesecseecesedo, 1000 “ 11 00 

SODA, Ash, cont’g 80 per cent. soda,... Ih. 3 ¢ a 

Sulphate Soda, ground, -..+ -+++ +++ do. ya 


SUGAR, New Urleans,.-.-.eeeeeeee Scitches 9 
SUMAGC, Aincrican,.-.....-+ee+eee5eee-ton, 3500 “ 37 50 
CY cenkaids scsi sien deesescaeowod # 9 
i" RRR RE A Q « 7 


WHISKEY, Aimerican,.....-+0+seeeee ++ egal. 2 8 30 
WOOLS, Saxony, ...-.-.-ccecceceee cee oly a5 60 
Merind.,.ccccoscccccccccccece oooeedo. 2. 30 
Halt blood soeeoere a0 cedeseeees cees GOs 20 « 95 
Comimnoesa D6 ioe a6aw véeeeeee seunceese 18 “ 20 





RemaRks.—The news from Europe in the early part of the 
month gave an important rise in the grain and provision market, 
and though this was counteracted somewhat by the more recent 
advices by the Cambria, we still quote many articles in advance 
of last month’s prices.. Among these are Quercitron Bark, Beans, 
Peas, Rye Flour, Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Russian Hemp, Hides, 
Corn Meal, Oils, Provisions, Lard, Clover and Timothy Seed. 
Cotton and Tar have fallen. 

The accounts from Europe continue deplorable. The scarcity 
of grain and provisions there is very great. We have no 
reason to suppose there wil! be any considerable reduction in our 
market till canal and lake navigation opens. 

Money is tolerably abundant. Upwards of ten millions of 
—_ have arrived in the United States within the three past 
months. 


The Weather.—We have had deep falls of snow the latter part 
of February, which we consider highly favorable. Late snows 
warm andenrich the earth,.and are usually the precursors of 
abundant harvests and 2 good fruit season. 








To CorrEesPponpENTs.—Communications have been received 
oo Bacon, George W. Phipps, E. 8., I’. B. Miner, and R. 
°° en. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Proceedings of the National Conven- 
tions of Farmers, Gardeners, and Silk Culturists, held in connex- 
ion with the 19th Annual Fair of the American Institute ; List 
of Premiums awarded by the Managers of the 19th Annual Fair 
of the American Institute; First Annual Report of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture; The Enquirer, containing Ten Lec- 
tures on the Use of Intoxicating Liquors, by Rev. Dr. Nott, Pre- 
sident of Union College. 











ISABELLA GRAPES 

OF proper age for forming vineyards, propagated from and con- 
taining all the good qualities which the most improved cultiva- 
tion for over ten Pome has conferred on the vineyards at Croton 
Point, are now offered to the public. Those who may purchase 
will receive such instructions as will enable them to cultivate 
the Grape with entire success (provided their location is not too 
far north.) All communications, post-paid, addressed to R. T. 
UNDERHILL,,M.D., 326 Broadway, New York, will receive at- 
tention. He feels quite confident that he has so far meliorated 
the character and habits of the Grape-Vines in his vineyards and 
nurseries, by improved cultivation, pruning, &c., that they will 
generally ripen well and produce good fruit when planted in most 
of the northern, and all the western, middle, and southern states. 

New York, March 1, 1847. = 2t 


WANTED TO HIRE 
IN the vicinity of New York, a Jack for the service of Mares 
oe the ensuing season. Address office American Agricul- 
turist. 








REMEDY FOR THE PEACH-BORER. 
BLACKWELL’S Refined Coal Tar, a safe and efficient remedy 


for destroying the Borer in Peach-Trees. For sale by 
A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st. 


A YOUNG MAN desirous of perfecting himself in Practical 
Agriculture, wishes to obtain a situation on a Farm. He has had 
some years’ experience in farming, and pursued a regular course 
of Scientific Agriculture, being able to perform rigorous analyses 
of soils, &c. Possesses requisite apparatus. Address P. Q., 
Office of the American Agriculturist. init 








SENECA LAKE FARM. 

AN excellent and beautiful Farm for sale, lying on the east 
side of Seneca Lake, in Seneca County, N. Y., about seven miles 
south of Geneva, containing about 159 acres of the best quality 
of land. There are about 50 acres of excellent wood and timber 
land, and the arable and meadow land is of the first quality and 
in good condition. Lowest price, $50 per acre. The one-half of 
the purchase money may remain on bond and mortgage for many 
years. ‘Title good. The farm may be viewed at any time. A 

ly to RICHARD DEY, on the premises, or to JAMES A. DEY, 
No 51, Liberty street, New York, or to JACOB C. DEY, Fulton 


street, Brooklyn. 
Fayette N. Y., February 16th, 1847. 3t 





FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS. 
A LARGE and complete assortment of Field and Garden Seeds 


f all kinds constantly on hand, for sale b 
— A.B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y- 
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SUPERIOR FRUIT TREES, &C. 

WM. R. PRINCE & CO.. Proprietors of the extensive Nurse- 
nes at Finshing. have simp!y to announce that they now have 
the finest Collection of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Plants 
ever offered: and by continual investigation, and rejecting all 
infer? sorts. they cfer only the mast estimable varieties. The 
Frai:t Trees are of large size. and of Pears (although scarce else- 
where they have 301.5 to 9 feet high. with heads of hearing 





age. and 10.00) of 5107 feet. Peaches of 20 very fine varieties, | 


ai $)2 per 1M, or $100 per thonscand. The stock of Apples. 
Plums. Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Quinces, Grapes, Rasp- 
berries. Goose berries, Currants, and Strawberries, is very exten- 
sive. Of Oruamental Trees and Shrubbery, and especially of 
Evergreens. sn immense supply. 4000 Paulownia Imperialis of 
Japan. S01) Roses, of every variety. Purchasers, or their 
agents, are invited to view these Trees, and judge of their 
superiority, as there will be a great-saving of time and money in 
buying those of superior quality. 
Linnwan Garden and Nursery, Flushing, March 1, 1847. 


PRAIRIE FARM FOR SALE. 

640 ACRES PRAIRIE LAND, in Sangamon County, Mlinois, 
&3 miles W.S.W. of Springfield, the capital of the State of Illi- 
nois. The land is pleasantly situated, in a respectable and healthy 
neighborhood, well watered with never failing streams, and of 
very rich soil, convenient to timber both on the north and south 
side ; the railroad from Springfield to the Illinois river (which is 
35 miles distant) gues through the land. Farms in the vicinity 
are well supplied with all the varieties of cultivated fruit, some 
having been in cuitivation more than 20 years. Mills, churches, 
and schoolhouses are convenient. Stone coal can be bought at 
the pits within five miles from 2 to 3cents per bushel. Lumber 
is worth from 10 to 12 dollars per M. Well water is excellent. 
Quarries of lime-stone and sand-stone are in the vicinity. Hands 
for farm labor as well as mechanics can be had at moderate 
wazes. 

The land was personally surveyed and selected by the son of 
the owner, after a prolonged search through what is called the 
garden of Illinois, and would have been improved and occupied 
by the owner and his family, had not unexpected occurrences 
prevented. 

Price. $3.50 per acre, one-fourth cash, the balance on time as 
the purchaser may wish. For further particulars apply to 

A.B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., N. Y. 


FINE PURE BRED SHEEP FOR SALE. 

THE Subscriber being about to give up the farming business 
offers for sale his stock of Merino Sheep—consisting of 54 puree 
bred Ewes—all with lamb by the celebrated Rambouillet buck 
Grandee, owned by the Rev. L. G. Bingham, of Williston, Vt. 
Also 50 lambs from the above mentioned ewes, got by the 
Rambouillet buck Chancellor, also Mt. Defiance, owned by 
Merriji Bingham, of Cornwall, Vt. It is believed by the owner 
that they are fully equal toany flock of sheep in the country 
for raising stock. The ewes, aside from raising a lamb each, 
sheared last June upon an average 4 pounds and 4 ounces of 
well washed wool, perfectly clean from gum. The wool was sent 
to Sam‘! Lawrence, of Lowell, and pronounced by him to be the 
right kind of Wool for our Farmers to raise—being the most 
profitavle. Satisfactory certificates of the blood can be given. 
Apply to the subscriber at Williston, Vt, or A. B. ALLEN. 187 
Water st, N. Y. THOS. H. CANFIELD. 


PERUVIAN GUANO. 

PERUVIAN GUANO, received direct from the Chincha Islands 
and shipped by special authority of the government of Peru. All 
that is sent to this country is thus shipped by the Guano Com- 

y, and is consigned to the subscriber. It will be received by 
im at NewYork, or by Samuet K. Groroe, at Baltimore. Any 
other Guano offered as Peruvian, is spurious. The price, in 
quantities not less than twenty-five tons, is $50 per ton. 
3tm EDWIN BARTLETT, 42 South-street. 


WANTS A SITUATION. 
A PRACTICAL GARDENER.—Has a general knowledge of 
Horticulture and the Formation of Picturesque Scenery. 
W. WHEDDON, Gardener to C. Kneeland, 
3tm Bay Side, Flashing. 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE. 

A RICH VALLEY PARM, containing 123 acres, situated on 
the north side of Long Island, 3} miles fron Cold Spring Harbor, 
and 5 miles from railroad dépét. Produces in abundance all 
kinds of Grain and Grass, the buildings and fences are in first 
rate order, the prospect very fine, and one of the most healthy 
locations on the Island. The stock, farming utensils, and winter 
grain will be sold with the Farm if the purchaser wishes. One 
half of the purchase money can remain on bond and mortgage 
at 6 per cent. fora number of years, or would be exchanged for 
goud city property. Inguire of 

2um C.M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway. 
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PROUTY AND MEARS’ PLOWS. 

Quite a variety of the above plows can be had at the New 

York Agricultural Warehouse, os eed with the most complete 
assortment of all kinds to be 


in the United States. 


| FARMERS’. GARDENERS’, AND PLANTERS’ 
STORE.—-7. G. MUNN, Louisville, Ky. 





| 500 bush. clean Kentucky Blue Grass 7 3 } 
| ee ee 5 Orchard Grass, eS 
| eo “ ‘“ Red Top, £ a 
a “ Red Clover, a a 
i — “« ‘Timothy, >EsS 
am ‘“ Hemp-seed, — 
mM “ Barley, <& 
200 “ Rye, by oS 
100.“ ‘“ Heavy Seed Oats, 40lbs. per bushel, J 


Also—Lucerre, White, Dutch Clover, Millet, Potatoes, Arti- 
| chokes, Beans, Yams, Apple Seeds, Peach Pits, &c. &c. together 
iwith a large stock of FRESH GARDEN SEEDS, by the 
pound, ounce, or in papers, put up to suit any market. A liberal 
discount made to dealers. 

Also a large stock of Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, 
such as Plows, Harrows, Corn-shellers, Cultivators, Straw- 
cutters, Fanning-mills, Hoes, Rakes, Spades, Shovels, Axes, 
Trace-chains, Churns, Scythes, Cradles, Knives, &c &c. Orders 
from abroad will meet with prompt attention. 

N. B. Agent for various Nurseries East and West. 


A DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE, 

SITUATED in Paducah, Kentucky, on the Ohio, at the mouth 
of Tennessee River, containing 900 acres, 150 of which have been 
cultivated with grass, grain, tobacco, sweet potatoes, orchards, 
&c. This estate is well wooded and watered, and is in every 
respect adapted for a grazing or stock farm. The improvements 
otherwise consist of a neat commodious dwelling and kitchen, 
a smoke house, an out-house for servants, stables for cattle, a 
tobacco barn with a press, and a large cistern lined with cement. 
If desirable, the purchaser can have at a reasonable rate, all the 
stock, household furniture, and implements on the place, most of 
which are nearly new and in good condition. Price of the farm 
$3,000. Terms easy. For further particulars apply personally 
or by letter, post-paid, to A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water st. N. York, or 
the subscriber on the premiscs. EDWARD TROYE. 

Paducah, Ky., Jan. 4, 1847. af 


STOCK FOR SALE. 

MATCH and single horses, some of which can trot their mile 
under three minutes, others rack and gallop omg | making admi- 
rable saddle- horses for ladies and gentlemen ; Durham, Devon, 
Hereford, and Ayrshire Cattle ; Merino, Saxon, Southdown, and 
Leicester Sheep; the large white English breed of Swine, 
Berkshires ; Poultry, &c., &. Apply to 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street. 











CHEAP PLOWS. 
SINGLE-HORSE Plows, from $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
Double-horse do. “ $3.00 to $6.00 * 

The woods of these Plows are made of the best of White Ouk. 
The handles are steamed and then bent crooked, instead of heing 
sawed out. This makes them much stronger and more durable. 
The castings are made from good new pig iron, without any ai- 
mixture of old scrap. The wrought iron work is of excellent 
quality, with eztras attached to the plows. A liberal discount 
to dealers. A.B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., New York. _ 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE, 
BY R. L. ALLEN. 

THE cheapest and most valuable book for a Farmer ever print- 
ed; being a complete guide, both practical and scientific, for the 
management of the Farm. Containing a concise and plainly 
written exposition of the general duties pertaining to the cultivia- 
tion of the Earth, the breeding of Live Stock, &c. &c. 

The reader can form some idea of what he is going to buy, 
from the fact that this work treats, in a plain practical manner, 
of upwards of Eight Hundred different subjects, important to 
the Farmer, the Planter, the Stock Breeder, and the Horticultu- 
rist. It also touches on Geology, Chemistry, Botany, Anatomy, 
Physiology, and Mechanics, as applicable to Agriculture. 

This book contains 437 pages, beautifully bound in cloth gilt, 
suitable for a library. It would be a most valuable premium for 
distribution among Agricultural Societies, to which, and to the 
‘Trade, a liberal discount would be made. Price only one dollar. 

For sale by A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water st., and 

tf ©. M. SAXTON, 205 Broadway, N. York. 
THE AMERICAN HERD BOOK. 

This highly valuable work was prepared for the press by L. F. 
Allen, of Butitlo. In addition to containing the pedigrees of most 
of the well-bred Short-Horn cattle of America, it is pretaced with 
an admirable history of the Short-Horns of this country and 
England. Price with plates $3. 

A.B ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street. 
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FOR SALE IN WESTCHESTER COUNTY, 

A VERY desirable Farm situated one mile from the N. Y. and 
H. R. R. at White Plains, containing 60 acres (including 14 acres 
wood) with plum, peach, and apple orchards, and requisite build- 
ings. Would make a convenient and beautitul country residence 
for a person having busincss to attend to in the city. For map 


of premises and particulars apply to 
af PY ABRAHAM BELL & BON, 117 Fulton st. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Ow agriculture, Moitestic Beowonw, Ke., 


BY HARPER & BROTHERS, 8 OLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


Rm Yv— 


THE TREES Of AMERICA, Native and Fo- 
reign, Pictorially and Botanically Delineated, and Sci- 
entifically and Popularly Described ; being considered 
principally with reference to their Geography and His- 
tory; Soil and Situation; Propagation and Culture; 
Accidents and Diseases ; Properties and Uses; Econo- 
my in the Arts; Introduction into Commerce; and their 
Application in Useful and Ornamental Plantations. 
By D. J. Browne, Author of the “ Sylva Americana.” 
Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 1 vol. royal 8vo., 
Muslin gilt. $5.00, 

A. work of rare interest, displaying great research and an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the entire ficld of arborology.—WNew 
York Journal of Medicine. . 

Every page is replete with gratifying information. The article 
on The Fine, and its treatment, is of itself alone a treasure of 
great public value.—Extract from a letter from Gen. Tallmadge. 

THE AMERICAN POULTERER’S COMPA- 
NION: A Practical Treatise on the Breeding, Rearing, 
Fattening, and General Management of the various 
species of Domestic Poultry, with Illustrations, and 
Portraits of F‘owls, taken from life. By C. N. Bemenr. 
Fifth Edition. 75 cents. 

This is a work full of viluable information to all who have any 
interest in rearing fowls. It is the product of long experience, 
and cannot fail of being u-eful. It has plates of remarkable 
fowls, and plans for poultry-houses. If you can’t get a living by 
fair means, buy this aud learn to get one by fowl.—Albany Jour. 

A TEXT BOOK ON CHEMISTRY: For the 
use of Schools and Colleges. By JoHn Wi.tram Dra- 
rer, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in the University 
of New York, etc. With nearly three hundred Ilus- 
trations. 

Prof. Draper has conferred a benefit to science by giving to the 
world this outline of his annual course of lectures. Most of 
the works on chemistry, in common use in our schools, are ex- 
ceedingly defective, containing little or nothing of the more recent 
discoveries in the science. It has been an object with the writer 
of this text book to make it a representation of the present state 
of chemistry. It will be introduced in all seminaries of learning 
that desire to have the reputation of teaching chemistry accord- 
ing to its present advancement. At the same time, it ought to be 
in every private library ; for we all need a little re-touching oc- 
easionally on the subject, to keep pace with the discoveries in the 
science.—Prof. Salkeld. 

THE FARMER’S COMPANION: or Essays on 
the Principles and Practice of American Husbandry. 
By the late Hon. Jesse Buen. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Edited by Amos Dean, Esq. 

The author of this book, the late Judge Buel, of Albany, was 
well known throughout the Union as the conductor of the * Cul- 
tivator,” and an intelligent and successful promoter of agricul- 
tural pursuits. We have the opinion of several practical farmers 
as to its value, and are pleased to see this neat and comprct 
edition from the influential press of the Messrs. Harper.—Prot. 
Churchman. 

GARDNER’S FARMER’S DICTIONARY: A 
Vocabulary of the Technical Terms recently intro- 
duced into Agriculture and Horticulture from various 
Sciences, and also a Compendium of Practical Farm- 
ins’: the latter chictiy from the Works of the Rev. W. 
L. Ruam, Low, and Youarr, and the most eminent 
American Authors, With numerous _Iilustrations. 
12-n0., Muslin gilt, $1 50; Sheep extra, $1 75. 

Ya the Farmer’s Dictionary we find what has never before been 
drawn up for the farmer; nowhere else is so much important 
information on subjects of interest to the practical agriculturist 
to be found.—- Cultivator. 

It is just the buck that every young farmer wants.—.Maine 


Cultivator. 
‘¢I3f every farmer should purchase it who requires it, it would 


be the most popular book published in one hundred years.” 

In many instances it may be made to supply the place of a 
library itself.—.4lbion. : 

SMITH’S (Miss P.) MODERN AMERICAN 
COOKERY: With a List of Family Medical Re- 
reipts, and a valuable Miscellany. 16mo., 40 cents, 











NS 


GAYLORD AND TUCKER’S AMERICAN 
HUSBANDRY: Being a series of Essays, &c., de- 
signed for its Improvement 2vols.i8mo., half Sheep. $1. 


KITCHINER’S COOK’S ORACLE AND 
HOUSEKEEPER’S MANUAL. Containing Re- 
ceipts for Cookery, and Directions for Carving. With 
a complete System of Cookery for Catholic Families, 
12mo., Sheep extra. 88 cents, 

The Cook’s Oracle is better than a mere book of cookery ; it is 
a medical book, and ought to be installed in every family, in the 
place of Buchan.—New England Palladium. 

MORRELL’S AMERICAN SHEPHERD: Being 
a History of the Sheep, with their Breeds, Manage- 
ment, and Diseases, [llustrated with Portraits of dif- 
ferent Breeds, Sheep Barns, Sheds, &e. With an Ap- 
pendix, embracing upward of Twenty Letters from 
eminent Wool-growers and Sheep-fatteners of different 
States, detailing their respective Modes of Manage- 
ment. Engravings. 12mo., Sheep extra, $1 00; Mus- 
lin, 90 cents; Paper, 75 cents. 

This book is one of sterling value. It was written by a prac- 
tical man, who for many years has devoted himself to the rearing 
of sheep with great ardor. He writes, in the practical portion of 
the work, what his own eyes have seen, and what his own hands 
have handled.— Recorder. 

It cannot fail of acceptability, as it comes out under the strong 
recommendation of the State Agricultural Society, and may be 
regarded as a work of high authority and value.—Courier. 


PARKES’S (Mrs. W.) DOMESTIC DUTIES: 
Or, Instructions to Young Married Ladies on the Man- 


agement of their Households, and the Regulation of 


their Conduct in the various Relations and Duties of 
Married Life. 12mo., half Sheep. 75 cents. 

It contains many subjects necessary to be considered by all 
ladies who are ambitious of deserving the eulogy, more to be 
coveted by amarried woman than the loudest pran from the 
trump of fame, “‘ Her children rise up and call her blessed; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.”—AUrs. Hale. 

WEBSTER (Tuomas) AND PARKES’S (Mrs.) 
EncycLopzpia oF Domestic Economy: comprising 
such Subjects as are most immediately connected with 
Housekeeping , as, the Construction of Domestic Edi- 
fices; Articles of Furniture; Animal and Vegetable 
Substances used as Food, and the Methods of preserv- 
ing and preparing them by Cooking; making Bread; 
Materials employed in Dress and the Toilet; Business 
of the Laundry; Preservation of Health; Domestic 
Medicine, &c. &c. With Additions by an American 
Physician. Nearly 1000 Engravings. 8vo., Sheep 
extra, $3 '75; Muslin, $3 50. 

There is nothing in the entire range of the domestic economy 
of a family that cannut be found in this book. It contains nearly 
1250 pages, with a copious index, and is profusely illustrated.— 


Anglo-American. 
An invaluable acquisition to the housekeeper.—.New Bedford 


Mercury. 
A treasury of knowledge upon matters of which we all feel 


the importance.—Littell’s Living Age. 

A work every husband shoulki buy for his wife, and every 
tather for his danghters.—WV. Y. Com. Advertiser. 

FRENCH DOMESTIC COOKERY: combining 
Elegance with Economy, in 1290 Receipts, besides a 
Variety of new Modes of Carving, culinary prepara- 
tion, and other Domestic Hints. With numerous En- 
gravings. Paper, 50 cents; extra Sheep, 624 cents. 

The work for which this is an adapted translation, is the Mrs. 
Rundell of France. It has gone through nearly thirty editions, 
and upwards of eighty thousand copies have been sold. 

It presents a novelty to the gastronome, being the only work 
of its kind, and as such it will be one of the most acceptable 
aids to housekeepers that has been offered for many years. 

BUEL’S FARMER’S INSTRUCTOR: Consist- 
ing of Essays, Practical Directions, and Hints for the 
Management of the Farm and the Garden: 2vols.18mo., 


half Sheep. $1 00. 
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NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 
ON COMMISSION. 

FARMERS, Planters, and Gardeners, will find the LareEsT 
AND MOST COMPLETE assortment of Agricultural Implements of all 
kinds, at this Establishment, ever offered in the New York Mar- 
ket. Most of these implements are of new and highly improved 
patterns, warranted to be made of the best materials, put toge- 
ther in the strongest manner, of a very superior finish, and offered 
at the lowest cash prices. 

Among these implements are upwards of rirty different kinds 
of Plows, manufactured by Ruggles, Nourse & Mason, of Wor- 
cester, Mass., also in New York—for the South as well as for the 
North; Harrows of different patterns and sizes ; Rollers of wood 
and cast-iron on & new principle ; Seed Sowers for all kinds of 
seeds, a recent invention ; Cultivators, with different kinds of 
teeth ; Horse powers of wood or of cast-iron, very strong and su- 
perior; Grain Threshers; Fanning Mills; Mills for grinding 
corn. &c., a new invention ; Corn Sheller for hand or horse 
power, the latter shelling 200 bushels of ears per hour; Vege- 
table Cutters, will cuta bushel of roots for Cattle in two minutes ; 
Hay, Straw, and Corn-stalk’ Cutters ; Scythes, Rakes, Shovels, 
Spades, Hoes ; and Field and Garden tools of ail kinds. 

Castings for the various kind of Plows manufactured in Wor- 
cester, Peekskill, and New York. 

Seeds for the Farmer and Gardener.—A choice assortment of 
the various kinds, such as Improved Winter and Spring Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga Turnip, Cabbage, 
Beet, Carrot, Parsnip, Clover and Grass Seeds, and improved va- 
rieties of Potatoes. 

x tela Cloths and Sieves.—Different kinds and sizes constantly 
on hand. 

Fertilizers.—Peruvian and African Guano, Lime, Plaster of 
Paris, Bone-dust, &c. 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs.—Orders taken for 
these, and executed from a choice of the best Nurseries, Gardens, 
and Conservatories, in the United States. 

Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Swine.—Orders executed for Stock 
of all kinds, to the best advantage. 

The American Agriculturist Almanuc.—32 pages, with wood 
cuts. Price $15 per thousand. 

Agricultural Books.—A general assortment of all kinds. 

A liberal discount made to dealers. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y. 


AGENTS FOR THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
Jewett City, Ct..-.cse006 jeebavine -. «eee Chas. B. Ayer. 
New Haven, Ct....+++++ oo eeccecccecccee Kk. Trowbridge. 
Newark, N. Joos coccsccccvccccoccccsccess cobs. Myers. 
Philadelphia......-3J. M. Campbell and David Landreth. 
Washington, PAeccccccecceccccccsescccoD le R. R. Reed. 
Albany, N. Yuerscseececccsees ccsescccceeek,. H. Pease. 
Syracuse, N. Y....Stoddard & Babcock and L. W. Hall. 

uburn, N. Y.-cceccccccscoecceeesAlden & Markham 
Rochester, N.Y-ccccccccccsecssccccseee’. Fe Crossman. 
Buffalo, N. | PE ETC eT | H. Butler & Co. 
Boston, MMaBB ccc cccccccccccccsecccces Aktion & Kelt. 





Lowell, Muss......+++. seeceee sees ceeee Milton Bonney. 
New Bedford, Mass....... prbbae ++.e-eGeo. A. Bourne. 
Springfield, Mass...... cveccccscnssees Bagg & Parsons. 
Milwaukie, Wis. Ter..+++cccerssees --Hale & Hopkins. 


ident, Bbins<<000 0000 2000000s00s050s Fe NE ee. 
Columbus, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala....+Hall & Moses. 
St. Louis, Mo....--. Skveces sesbObebuLeoceees J. Halsall. 


Morton & Griswold. 
Lowisville, Ky.-+0++e++ceeeceee 3 Geo ge Lapping & Co. 


r 
A. G. Munn. 
D. Baker & Co. 
New Orleans, La. ...cccccceccsesseeeeS N. Steele. 
R. L. Allen. 
Cincinnati, Ohio......++0.eee0+ee+e+W. H. Moore & Co. 
Charleston, S. C. .0csccccccccssccccccce code DROMpSON. 
AtRENS, GU...0- vere cceccssccccsccsccveed. Jd. Richards, 
Savannah, Gc...-- sevccce eccccece Denslow & Webster. 
Norfolk, Va.e.cessseevereccecsceceesseeed. Vickery, Jr. 
Richmond, Va.....2+eceeccccceceeccceees Win. Paimer. 
Wheatland, Va......... cecccccccceccee RObt. L. Wright. 
Natchez, Misg.ccce-cesccecvccesercccsceeeGs S. Tainter. 
Rodney, Miss.-.-+ 01-202 eeeee .-eR. W. Worthington. 
Woodland, La., East Feliciana.......-Rev. A. W. Pool 
LON RoBinson. 
Generali Travelling Agents. } oe rehearse Je. 


Bound volumes can be obtained at any of our Agents at $1.25 
per volume. 
PERUVIAN GUANO FOR SALE. 
THE Peruvian Company heave directed their agent in the 
United States, Mr. Bartlett, to raise the price of Guano to $50 per 


ton, it will now be sold by us at the following prices :— 
One ton or more eeeevee eeeereetseeeeeeese cts. per Ib. 





oo 
Smaller quantities..........-s+ee- coef isd oo a. 
No allowance for tare, and no charge for packages. Cartage 


extra. 
This Guano is warranted genuine, and direct from the Peruvian 
Company’s agent. A. B. ALLE 
January 25th, 1847. 


N & CO. 187 Water-street. 





THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

ISSUED Monthly, by C. M. Saxton, 205 Broadway, New York, 
containing 32 pages, royal octavo. 

TERMS—One Dollar per year in advance ; three copies for Two 
Dollars ; eight copies for Five Dollars. 

Each number of the Agriculturist contains but one sheet, and 
is transported by mail under the same regulations as newspapers, 
viz.: free any distance not over 30 miles trom its place of publica- 
tion; over this and within 100 miles, or to any town in the State 
of New York, one cent postage on each number, and one anda half 
cents if over 100 miles, without the State. 

Travelling Agents wanted, to whom the most liberal compen- 
sation will be allowed. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

BY reference to the first page of this number, it will be seen 
that Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have assumed the publication 
of the American Agriculturist ; and in doing so the public are 
assured that it will be continued with increased vigor, and with 
a steady eye to its general improvement. They intend it asa 
pioneer to a series of works written expressly for the agricultural 
community; and in undertaking the publication of these, they 
are persuaded, that they are best serving the interests of the Farmer 
and Planter—the largest, the most worthy, and most important 
class of our great Republic. 

The editorial department will remain unchanged ; and the sub- 
scriber will, as heretofore, do all in his power to make the work 
useful, and entitle him to the continued regard and confidence of 
his readers. 

Werespectfully solicit the attention of our friends, and all 
those having dealings with Messrs. Hurper & Brothers, to use 
their best endeavors to circulate this periodical. The terms 
are very liberal ; and in aiding to diffuse a work of this highly 
useful character, they may be assured that they will not only be 
serving their own interests, but at the same time greatly benefit 
their fellow-citizens. 

The subscription books ef the Agriculturist will continue to ve 
kept at the old office of publication, 205 Broadway, by CuarLes 
M. Saxton, of the late firm of Saxton & Miles. Our former 
patrons will please forward their subscriptions to him as before, 
and address him on all matters relating thereto. 

New York, February, Ist, 1847. A. B. ALLEN. 








NOTICE. _ 
THE Copartnership heretofore existing between the subscrib- 
ers under the name and firm of Saxton & Miles, is this day dis- 
solved by mutual consent. CHARLES M.SAXTON, 


EARL E. MILES. 
New York, January 27th, 1847. 


s IMPERIAL OATS. 

A FEW barrels of these superior oats just received and for Sale. 
Price $4 per bbl. They are great yielders, remarkably free from 
husk, and weigh over 40 Ibs. per bushel. 

A. B. ALLEN & CO., 187 Water Street, N. Y. 
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